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FARMING AS A PROFESSION 


HE London Times lately said that, in spite of 

a lavish expenditure by the United States on 

agricultural colleges, in spite of exceptional 

advantages in the way of soil and climate and 
market facilities, in spite of a steady inrush of the best 
European peasants, “the American farmer is very nearly 
the worst in the world.” He settles on land as locusts 
settle, to devour everything before him, and moves on. 
The products of the farm supply not far short of half the 
materials used by American manufacturers, and cover 
seventy per cent of its exports, yet the time is not far 
distant when the United States will be unable to feed its 
own people. “Agriculture is the only industry in America 
that is still unorganized. The American farmers as a 
class—there are some exceptions, particularly in Wis- 
consin and among the fruit growers of the Pacific states 
—have not yet mastered even the elements of modern 
methods of marketing and distribution.” We are told 
further that American farmers get less than half of 
what the consumer pays for the produce they raise, 
while their political influence is strikingly dispropor- 
tionate to their economic importance. 

We do not know where to find the story more suc- 
cinctly told, not even among our own superabundant 
farmers’ magazines and papers. That is not, however, 
to assent to all that our neighbor tells us. Beginning 
with the statement that the farmer does not get his 
rights, or power adequate to his position, we can assent, 
we believe truthfully. We almost agree with the opening 
statement that our agricultural colleges, backed up by 
climate and soil, are not doing the work that ought to 
be done by an industrial system of education. But just 
here we have to allow that this industrial scheme, in- 
stead of being as old as the classical universities, is a 
very raw proposition. It is barely half a century old, 
and in that half century it has worked wonders that 
could not have been worked by the classical schedule, 
if every teacher had been a Plato or a Socrates. We can 
justly say that for the length of time these agricultural 
colleges have been in existence they have done more to 
revolutionize agriculture and country life socially, and 
public sentiment generally, than any other influence ever 
set on foot. They have almost made farming a science, 
and they have led us to a vision of a land where land 
culture will not only feed the people that are, but feed 
five or six times as many more, who are destined to be 
added to the present population before the end of the 
century. 

The vital point is right here: That the farmers as a 
class, “even in Wisconsin and along the Pacific slope,” 
are not organized as farmers. Why not organize? There 
are efforts put forth in every direction for this definite 
purpose—unfortunately undefined efforts. We have 
the Granges; and from the colleges we have the orchard 
schools and the corn clubs and an unlimited number of 
propositions for instructing the people along rural lines; 
but we still have the middleman standing between the 
farmer and the market, and taking over one-half his 
just dues, the profits on his labor. Politically the farmer 
is generally an unknown quantity. Why should our 
farmers not constitute a profession? We take it this is 
the problem of today. 





How can it be that with scientific methods and accu- 
rate knowledge open and free to the people, the larger 
part of our crop raising is done without any scientific 
knowledge whatever? Spraying of fruit and of vege- 
tables against fungoid and insect enemies is neglected 
to such an extent that one-fifth of all our crops of that 
sort are wasted. For storage the farmer depends upon 
commercial organizations. Over the carriage of his crops 
to market the farmer has little or no control. His herds 
of cattle, weeded of those that waste his profits if they 
do not nullify them, would give more than double the 
milk and butter he now gets. And so you may go thru the 
whole range of farm life. We cannot say that the London 
Times has much overstated it, when we are told that 
the American farmer must be summed up as one of the 
poorest in the world—not all American farmers, but the 
sum total farmer. 

A few years ago veterinary work was performed, in 
large degree, by untrained villagers. In those days 
blacksmithing could be taken up by anybody, and the 
horse’s hoof had no protection of law. The amateur was 
at work in your mouth to pull teeth, and amateurs were 
busy at a great many things that pertain to everybody’s 
welfare. All this is changed or changing. Professions 
have multiplied and the law has guarded against ig- 
norance and carelessness. Why shall not farming, that 
is, the production of the food of the people, be put under 
control of such statutes as will constitute of the farmers 
a profession? 

If we hire the commonest sort of a man to do the 
commonest sort of farming, all of which, however, needs 
precision and knowledge. in other words, trained hands 
and trained brains, he notifies us at any moment that 
he will leave to “go into business.” Not one of these 
hirelings recognizes farming as business. He is going 
into saloon keeping as likely as not, and honestly holds 
it to be something superior to raising corn and wheat. 
This is exactly as it was with our school teachers, not 
so long ago. Our dish washers and sweepers left us to 
“teach school.” This impertinence in education is being 
rapidly broken;.up. The college boy is no longer allowed 
to teach ih one of our high schools, just to clear up his 
college debts. He must be professionally prepared; why 
not the farm boy? We shall never have the right sort 
of farming until we have the right sort of farmers. 
It does not make any difference how much our vocabu- 
lary changes to take in such new words as humus and 
legumes, and a dozen more given us by the sciences, 
if our workers in the fields, who come in closest contact 
with the crops, know nothing of progress and care noth- 
‘ng for evolution. Our schools are being changed over 
steadily to meet our demands; now let us be ready to 
use whatever is given to us and to apply every invention 
and discovery with promptitude. 

How is this to come about? That is, in what way are 
we to exact professional knowledge and professional 
standing in the potato field and the orchard? Let us 
look at the matter minutely. We already have our boys 
organizing in “corn contests” and the vegetable gar- 
dens. We can easily imagine a very general organization 
of the young people right along this line; a required 
study of field work, for one year, under peripatetic 
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teachers—these teachers to constitute a sort of normal 
school. Why, also, now that we have in every state an 
agricultural college, with from one to three experiment 
stations, and in most of the states a growing number of 
agricultural schools, why should not those who propose 
to be farmers be required to take a course of from one 
to three years, and a diploma in some one of these 
schools? It looks now as if most of our states would 
very soon adopt either a county system or its equiva- 
lent; so that every county in the United States will be 
equipt for agricultural study, for all its young people 
who look to be farmers. Where this cannot be accom- 
plished speedily, a correspondence course of two years 
can be required. 

Look a little farther and say if it is not workable for 
our experiment stations to send to every applicant a 
small volume of bulletins, including experiments in soil 
making, in sanitation, in housekeeping, in whatever else 
is to be included in thoro homemaking and farming. In 
most of the states these bulletins are already obtain- 
able, but rarely are they systematically becoming a part 
of an educational scheme. Our common school system is 
slowly but surely being worked over from its classical 
subservience to adopt industrial accomplishment as its 
end. We shall soon be very busy in these United States 
in making workers of all those who desire to work; and 
agriculture is the one industry that will stand at the 
front. 

Shall we make our young people pass an examination 
before becoming established farmers? Why not? After 
spending one or more years under tuition, with applied 
work all the time, no one could be better prepared to 
show his preparation for the grandest of all professions, 
farming. Agriculture is inherently a profession; and 
that is not agriculture which simply scratches the 
soil and contents itself with a compensation scarcely ex- 
ceeding that of the semi-savage. Farming should have 
its standing beside the practise of medicine and the 
practise of law. 


AN ADMINISTRATION OF YOUTH 


HE new Mayor of New York is thirty-four years 

old. The leading member of his “cabinet”—the city 
chamberlain—is scarcely thirty-two. The head of his 
Civil Service Commission is thirty-four. His Commis- 
sioner of Charities is thirty-seven. The average age of 
the four men who will cast eleven votes out of sixteen 
in the Board of Estimate and Apportionment is but 
thirty-four years. 

The new administration is an administration of youth. 
It is youthful not only in years, which is significant, but 
in spirit, which is vastly more important. Therein lies 
its promise. 

To the young men who are facing the responsibility 
of governing a community of four million people and 
spending nearly two hundred million dollars a year in 
the process, nothing is impossible. They have their faces 
to the future. They have not lost their illusions. 

Youth is dynamic. It does not settle itself in in- 
trenched wisdom to await grimly the onslaught of the 
problems of life, but leaps eagerly to meet them. Age 
is the Japanese wrestler, massive, ponderous, immobile, 
winning its victories by sheer inertia. Youth is the 
football player whose cardinal strategy is “getting the 
jump” on his opponent. 


The misgovernment of a great city, built up into a 
massive fortification by the diabolically skilful hands 
of a Tammany Hall, has tremendous inertia. Only the 
impetuous charge of the squadrons of youth can shake 
its foundations. 

Elder statesmen no doubt constitute an admirable 
balance wheel for a smoothly running governmental 
machine. A government which must be rebuilt into a 
structure of efficiency, economy, honesty and justice 
needs not the restraint and wisdom of age, but the dy- 
namic energy of youth. 

In the youth of New York’s new administration lies 
the city’s hope. 


INTERVENTION—NOT YET 


RESIDENT WILSON’S policy of “masterly inactiv- 

ity” in regard to Mexico has commended itself to us, 
if not to all the American press. He who has both right 
and might on his side can afford to wait. It may not 
be wise to emulate the man who refused to answer let- 
ters on the ground that most of them needed no answer 
after three months. But it is certainly a useful maxim 
which runs: When in doubt do nothing. Besides if you 
give a criminal enough rope he is supposed to hang 
himself. 

In the last few days rumors have reached us that 
the Administration is seriously considering a change of 
policy in regard to Mexico involving the possibility of 
intervention. Intervention means war. War means a 
campaign extending from three to five years, an expendi- 
ture of a million dollars a day, the loss of untold lives, 
and a consolidated hatred of the United States on the 
part of all Latin America that may take generations to 
dispel. 

Intervention by the United States can be urged only 
on three grounds: first, to prevent the destruction of 
American and foreign property; second, to prevent the 
killing of American and foreign citizens; and third, to 
prevent Mexico from becoming an international “plague 
spot.” There is no justification for intervention to save 
property. Foreigners who have invested in Mexico did 
so with their eyes open. They knew the risks they were 
taking, as the rates of interest demanded and the profits 
expected attest. These investors have simply wagered for 
big stakes and lost. 

After a stable government is restored, the United 
States can send in a bill for damages and it will be paid. 
That is infinitely cheaper than going to war—to keep 
the argument on the comparatively low plane of financial 
advantage where the proponents of intervention put it 
by this reasoning. 

There may be justification for intervention, however, 
if Americans or foreigners are massacred in Mexico by 
order or connivance of either Federals or insurrectos. 
But as yet very few have lost their lives. Indeed, both 
factions have taken pains to safeguard the lives of 
Americans and all other foreigners. It is not likely that 
we shall have to intervene to save the lives of foreigne:s 
in Mexico. 

Nor has the time yet come when it is demonstrated 
that the forces of order within Mexico are utterly 
crushed. Mexico is by no means reduced to such a 
state of irretrievable anarchy and collapse as to preclude 
the possibility of recovery except by outside aid. Pa- 
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tience, patience, and then still more patience, must be 
our watchword for the present and for a long time to 
come. 

Let President Wilson then devise other ways and 
means than intervention to restore peace and order in 
our southern sister republic. If that is not feasible, let 
him continue his disinterested and idealistic policy of 
“masterly inactivity” which must succeed, if not now, 
surely in the end. 


—_—— 
————— 


PRIVATE WEALTH FOR PUBLIC NEEDS 


HE most perplexing of the problems of great 

wealth are those connected with inheritance. A 
man, who by his own exertions accumulates a large 
fortune, knows the value of money and often shows 
as sound judgment in expending as he did in gaining. 
But his children, being usually without his ability and 
having a very different training, are apt to waste their 
unearned millions in a way injurious to themselves and 
to the community. If on this account the testator be- 
queaths his fortune to some charity as a perpetual en- 
dowment there is no assurance that the institution will 
not suffer from dry rot or its objects become obsolete 
thru some change in social conditions. The British 
Parliament some years ago swept up a host of anti- 
quated charitable endowments which had become use- 
less, absurd or harmful, and bestowed the funds upon 
the University of London. 

An ingenious plan for avoiding the evils of “the dead 
hand” has been devised and put into effect by the presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Trust Company, Mr. Goff. Its pur- 
pose is to prevent the present waste of wealth thru per- 
sonal extravagance or institutional mismanagement. 
The Cleveland Foundation will undertake the adminis- 
tration of large or small estates in accordance with the 
wishes of the testator, but with discretion as to how 
the money shall be used. The income, in some cases the 
principal, is to be expended under the direction of five 
trustees of whom three are to be appointed by public 
officials, the Mayor of Cleveland, the judge of the Fed- 
eral court and the judge of the Probate Court. Receipts 
and expenditures are to be published in the newspapers 
and the affairs of the Foundation are to be under the in- 
spection of state and city officials. The trustees serve 
without salary and are elected for five years, so the 
management will be changing and may keep in touch 
with public needs. Except for the obligation of carrying 
out so far as possible the specific purposes of the testa- 
tors and providing for their families, the trustees will be 
free to use the funds for the benefit of the people of 
Cleveland, whether it be the relief of poverty, the cure 
or prevention of disease, the establishment of parks 
and playgrounds, the promotion of education or scien- 
tific research or whatever philanthropic or charitable 
object seems most worthy at the time and most nearly 
in accordance with the desires of the donors. 

Flexibility, responsibility, publicity and efficiency are 
the special features of this scheme, which has been 
worked out in consultation with prominent philanthro- 
pists and social service experts of the cjty and of the 
nation. The Foundation starts with pledges of bequests 
amounting to some $5,000,000 and seems likely to have, 
in the course of time, very large funds at its disposal 
for the benefit of the people of Cleveland. 


KIKUYO 


UR readers had never heard of Kikuyo, nor had we, 

till a few weeks ago. It is a town in British East 
Africa, in which was held quite lately an interdenom- 
inational missionary conference of which the Bishop of 
Zanzibar says that, “there has not been a conference of 
such importance to the life of the Ecclesia Anglicana 
since the Reformation.” Really it must be worth a few 
words from The Independent. 

But what is the Ecclesia Anglicana and what was this 
fateful conference? 

The Ecclesia Anglicana is simply the Church of Eng- 
land under a Latin name, and under that term the 
Bishop of Zanzibar speaks of it as the Church which is 
neither Roman nor Protestant, simply Catholic, midway 
between the two, equally foe to both. He says further: 


If the Ecclesia Anglicana have need of us to Catholicize 
the heathen world for Christ, I am at her service now and 
always. But if to Protestantize the world, and modernize the 
Faith, I, for my part, have no longer place or lot. within 
her borders. 


Next for the Conference. The Church of Scotland has 
missions in Kikuyo and the neighborhood. Other mis- 
sions in British and German East Africa and in Uganda 
were invited to the conference which had for its purpose 
to unify and in a measure federate the Christian forces 
so that they might move in harmony, and in particular 
against the pressure of advancing Islam. They agreed, 
Anglicans, Protestants and others, to recognize each 
others’ baptism and church membership, to receive to 
communion communicants of other churches, to have a 
common scheme of instruction for catechumens; to allow 
ministers in a non-Anglican church to preach in an An- 
glican church when invited; and to have a certain 
amount of form of service common to all. The aim is 
ultimately to establish one common African Church. 

All this the Bishop of Zanzibar denounces as “heresy.” 
It would make him no better than a Protestant or Dis- 
senter. It robs him and all other bishops of their pre- 
rogatives if Presbyterian ministers, who are only lay- 
men, are treated as if ordained. The conference was at- 
tended by the Bishops of Mombasa and Uganda, and 
they approved and even joined in a communion service 
in the Presbyterian Church with non-Anglicans. The 
Bishop of Zanzibar is shocked and indignant, and he has 
written to the Archbishop of Canterbury asking him to 
condemn the heresy. He says: 

I have charged the Bishops of Uganda and Mombasa with 
heresy in their teaching of the meaning and value of Epis- 
copacy. . . . . On the day that a bishop can communicate 
with a Protestant minister, deliberately and of set purpose, 


one of them is, it seems to me, bound in conscience to sur- 
render the outward form which means so little to him. 


As things now are, he declares, the Anglican Church 
is in chaos and has no settled teaching to present to the 
African heathen. 

There is a large body in the Anglican Church, and in 
the American Episcopal Church, which is in sympathy 
with him of Zanzibar. Fortunately they are still a mi- 
nority. The Bishops of Mombasa and Uganda are sup- 
ported by the great Church Missionary Society, the larg- 
est in Protestant Christendom. The position of the Epis- 
copal Church in this country appears in the large ma- 
jority with which the House of Deputies last October ap- 
proved membership in the Federal Council of Churches. 
This action was subsequently vetoed by the Bishops. Of 
this the London Church Times, organ of the High 
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Church party, says that adhesion to the Federal Council 
“would have been open surrender by the Church in the 
United States of all unique claim upon the allegiance and 
duty of American Christians.” 

If you would know the mind and duty of the Church, 
go to its fighting line, the mission field, and there you 
will hear its cry for federation, comity, unity. It has a 
mission, and the Kikuyo Conference presents no such 
peril as the specter which affrights the Bishop of 
Zanzibar. 

Yet if we were to judge from the heat of the contro- 
versy over this Kikuyo incident we might conclude that 
a schism of the Anglican Church is impending. But it 
will not come. Both parties, those that favor and those 
that refuse fellowship with Dissenters, value too much 
the blessings of the Establishment. The dispute is no 
more bitter than was that when the Oxford Tracts ap- 
peared. Only a decision by an ecclesiastical court on 
one side could drive out the other. But what is serious 
about it is that it will hasten disestablishment in Eng- 
land as well as Wales, and that may become a burning 
question at any time. The present Liberal Ministry is 
moving fast, and Great Britain is being revolutionized. 
What a sad thing to quarrel over the Communion! It is 
better to have no Communion, like the Quakers. 








THE NEW DANCES—AGAIN 


BAKER’S dozen of letters have come to the edi- 

torial desk commenting upon our editorial pub- 
lished several weeks ago on dancing. Two of our corre- 
spondents commend the editorial unreservedly; eleven 
condemn it with equal vigor. 

Our critics are of two classes, those who disapprove 
of all dancing and those who disapprove of the new 
dances. With the half dozen of our friends who have 
written us in the former spirit it would probably be 
useless for us to argue the point. They believe, more 
or less vigorously, what is exprest by one of their 
number when he says “Dancing is a snare of the devil.” 
We believe, as the result of experience and observation, 
that dancing, when properly indulged in (as it is in 
nine cases out of ten), is a healthful, invigorating and 
thoroly desirable form of recreation. Between such dia- 
metrically opposed positions no middle ground of com- 
promise would seem to be possible. Each believes that he 
is right. What can we do but agree, as amiably as we 
can, to disagree? 

With our other friends who do not approve what we 
have said of the new dances, we do not want to agree 
to disagree. We want them to agree with us. 

We fully realize that when they first were introduced 
the new dances were danced in large measure clumsily, 
extravagantly and, let us say, imprudently. But time 
has done its work. The dancing world has learned to use 
the new dances, with their irresistible tempos and their 
fascinating variety of steps, and not to abuse them. 
It is no longer good form or good manners to dance 
them suggestively or intimately. As they are now al- 
most universally danced they are just as decent and 
proper as the waltz and two-step ever were. 

Doubtless the new dances are at certain times, in 
certain places, by certain people, indulged in as they 
should not be indulged in. But so are mince pie, and 
ice cream soda, and tobacco, and chocolate creams, and 


buggy riding, and moonlight, and dark piazzas. Shall 
we put the seal of our disapproval upon mince pie 
because boys, small and large, have been known to make 
pigs of themselves over it? Shall we abolish candy 
because school girls sometimes spoil their complexions 
and ruin their digestions with it? Shall no man smoke 
because some men violate the laws of health and of 
good breeding with their cigars? Shall no one ride in 
buggies or stroll in the moonlight or sit in a secluded 
corner of a piazza because young people sometimes 
forget themselves in such surroundings? 

Shall we deprive our young people of dances which 
can be danced with infinite grace, with perfect pro- 
priety and with absolutely wholesome effects merely 
because they are not universally so danced? 

We do not believe it. 


THE POWER OF PUBLIC SENTIMENT 


N the statement made by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan in 

announcing the withdrawal of the members of the 
firm of which he is the head from the directorates of 
twenty-seven corporations there is one especially sig- 
nificant phrase. “An apparent change in public senti- 
ment,” says Mr. Morgan, warrants his partners and 
himself in resigning some of their connections. 

There is no more powerful force in a republic than 
this same public sentiment. A generation ago a leader 
in the world of railroad and finance said, ‘““‘The public be 
damned.” But for all his pious wish, the public refused 
to do anything of the kind. Today the most prominent 
house in the financial world bows to the force of “a 
change in public sentiment” and voluntarily gives up 
connections which have unquestionably been a consider- 
able element in its power. 

Public sentiment goes on changing and men and or- 
ganizations go on bowing to its decree. Sometimes they 
bow of their own will, as the house of Morgan has done. 
Sometimes they wait till the sentiment has been wrought 
into the mailed fist of the law, as some bankers will 
doubtless do now. But in the end they all bow. 

The American public is rapidly becoming convinced 
that “interlocking directorates” do not make for the 
best interests of the great consuming public. By the 
action of the Morgan firm interlocking directorates have 
begun to go. Public sentiment will see to it that they do 
not stop. 








The superintendent of the Military Academy at West 
Point has lately been credited with the statement that 
it would be better if the privilege of selecting students 
were taken from members of Congress, and the candi- 
dates were tested by competitive examination. There is 
no reason why congressmen should have this privilege, 
and they have often felt it an invidious right when ex- 
ercized, and have given over the assignment to compe- 
tition. We wish the law were changed. It would be fair 
to the youth and would raise the standard of scholar- 
ship in the academy. 








It is a source for much gratification that in answer 
to the protests of both white people and colored the 
segregation of colored clerks in the departments at 
Washington has been in part corrected. We trust that 
President Wilson will see that it is entirely stopped. 














THE STORY OF THE WEEK 














More than a thou- 
sand national banks 
have. applied for 
membership in the new reserve as- 
sociations, which is sought also by a 
considerable number of state banks 
and trust companies. The state banks 
of New York are restrained, it ap- 
pears, by a law which forbids them 
to hold stock in any corporation. 
Probably this law will be amended. It 
is expected that John Skelton Wil- 
liams, now an assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, will be appointed 
Comptroller of the Currency and thus 
become a member of the central Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. The United 
States Chamber of Commerce, it is 
said, will recommend the appoint- 
ment of Prof. Laughlin, of Chicago, 
who was connected with the Citizens’ 
League and its campaign of educa- 
tion concerning currency legislation. 

Secretary McAdoo and Secretary 
Houston, the organization commis- 
sion which is to map out the districts 
of the regional reserve associations 
and select the reserve cities, will give 


The New 
Currency Law 


a little more than a month to the 
work, traveling about 10,000 miles in 
a special car. With them in this car, 
their office, will be private secretaries 
and stenographers. They expect to 
finish their tour on February 22. 


At the close of an 
inquiry that con- 
sumed three days 
and in the course of which more than 
sixty witnesses testified, the coro- 
ner’s jury at Calumet, Michigan, re- 
ported a verdict saying that the fire 
panic which caused the deaths of sev- 
enty-four persons was due to shouts 
from some one within the hall. There 
was substantially no support for the 
assertion of officers of the Western 
Federation of Miners that the cry of 
“Fire!” came from an enemy of the 
men on strike, a man who looked in 
at the entrance door and wore the 
badge of the Citizens’ Alliance. The 
wives of several miners testified that 
the offender was a man in or near 
the center of the hall. One of these 
women grasped him by the shoulder 
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and sought to quiet him. The jury 
also exonerated and commended the 
guards and sheriff’s deputies, who 
had been accused by Moyer (the Fed- 
eration’s president) of forcibly re- 
straining men who attempted to res- 
cue the dying children. Union men 
standing at the door said that no one 
appeared there and shouted. 

Sheriff Cruse asserts that Moyer, 
who was deported, was rescued by 
one of his deputies from a mob that 
had beaten and shot him. This 
deputy, he says, persuaded the mob 
to permit the deportation of Moyer, 
whom he accompanied on a railroad 
train. Senator Martine has demanded 
a special investigation by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and an assistant 
District Attorney at Grand Rapids 
has been directed to make inquiry. 
The Senator holds that the deporta- 
tion of Moyer was a violation of the 
Sherman act. The Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor asks for an investiga- 
tion by Congress. About 14,000 men 
quit work when the strike was called, 
in July, and 11,000 men are now at 
work in the mines. The company will 
not recognize the Federation of Min- 
ers or employ any member of it. 


Secretary Lane, of 
the Interior De- 
partment, has sent 
to the Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Mines a letter in which he 
asks for the adoption, without delay, 
of a joint resolution empowering the 
President to withdraw and reserve all 
tre deposits of radium-bearing ores 
on the public lands. He was led to do 
this by the arguments of physicians 
connected with the National Radium 
Institute, whose reduction works, the 
largest of their kind, will be opened 
next month in Denver. Radium is 
needed for the treatment of cancer. 
Three-quarters of the world’s output 
last year was extracted from Ameri- 
can ores which had been carried to 
Europe. The quantity now in the 
United States is less than two grams, 
Mr. Lane says, or less than one- 
fourteenth of an ounce, and its value 
is a little more than $200,000. Nearly 
half of it is now being used in the 
treatment of Representative Brem- 
ner, of New Jersey. Incipient cancers, 
or those on the surface, may be cured 
by radium, but its efficacy in cases of 
deep-seated cancer has not been 
shown. 

It is extracted abroad from the ore 
by a secret process, but a process 
which promises to be successful has 
been invented by chemists of our 
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THE FIRST IMPORTANT CITY MANAGER 


Henry M. Waite took up on January 1 in Day- 
ton, Ohio, the work of a brand new municipal 
office. Only the little cities of Staunton, Virginia, 
and Sumter, South Carolina, have previously had 
city managers. Mr. Waite was formerly Service 
Director of the city of Cincinnati, and takes 
a position declined by Colonel Roosevelt and 
Colonel Goethals. He was chosen by a commis- 
sion of five men, and is individually responsible 
for the entire administrative machinery of the 
city. He appoints his department heads, subject 
to ratification of the commission; they are 
accountable only to him and may be removed by 
him at any time. This is commission govern- 
ment with the best features of the mayoralty 
system in addition. 


Bureau of Mines, and it is to be used 
at Denver. Nearly all of the radium 
extracted there will be owned by the 
Government and be distributed for 
public use. The largest known de- 
posits of ore are in Colorado and 
Utah, and, if the desired authority be 
granted, the Geological Survey is 
ready to withdraw a considerable 
area. 

Colorado mining interests protest 
against the proposed withdrawals. 
Members of Congress from that 
state say that they object to any fur- 
ther segregation of public lands, be- 
cause conservation has already re- 
stricted mining and discouraged ex- 
ploration by prospectors. Their opin- 
ion is that a prohibition of exporta- 
tion is all that is needed. There will 
soon be a hearing at a joint session 
of the Senate and House Committees 
on Mines. 


Announcement was 
made on the first 
business day of the 
new year that J. P. Morgan and four 
of his associates in the banking firm 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. had by resig- 
nation given up thirty directorships 
in railroad companies and industrial 
corporations, and that other resig- 
nations would follow. There are 


The Morgan 
Directorships 


eleven members of the firm and they 
held sixty-three directorships. The 
resignations already announced leave 
for the firm no representation in the 
boards of the New York Central and 
New Haven railroad companies, or 
the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. They affect seats in 
the boards of the Steel Corporation, 
the Guaranty, Bankers’, and Astor 
Trust companies, and several other 
corporations. The firm is still repre- 
sented in the boards of the Steel Cor- 
poration, the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, the Northern Pacific, 
Southern Pacific, Atchison, Erie, Le- 
high Valley, and other railroad com- 
panies; the National City, Commerce, 
First National and other banks; the 
Guaranty, Bankers’ and Astor Trust 
companies; and the General Electric, 
International Harvester and other 
industrials. 

The firm’s action excited much in- 
terest, owing mainly to the report of 
the Pujo committee in denunciation 
of interlocking directorates and the 
expectation that legislation hostile to 
them will soon be enacted. Mr. Mor- 
gan’s explanatory statement was as 
follows: 


The necessity of attending many 
board meetings has been so serious a 
burden upon our time that we have long 
wished to withdraw from the director- 
ates of many corporations. Most of 
these directorships we have accepted 
with reluctance, and only because we 
felt constrained to keep in touch with 
properties which we had reorganized, or 
whose securities we had recommended 
to the public, both here and abroad. An 
apparent change in public sentiment in 
regard to directorships seems now to 
warrant us in seeking to resign from 
some of these connections. Indeed, it 
may be, in view of the change in senti- 
ment upon this subject, that we shall 
be in a better position to serve such 
properties and their security holders if 
we are not directors. We have already 
resigned from the companies mentioned, 
and we expect from time to time to 
withdraw from other boards upon which 
we feel there is no special obligation to 
remain. 


The voting trust of the Guaranty 
Trust Company is to be dissolved. 
Voting trusts were attacked by the 
Pujo committee. George F. Baker, of 
the First National Bank, who is a 
director in fifty-seven corporations, 
says he “is going to get out of all 
they will let me out of.” More than 
sixty directorships are held by the 
Rockefeller interests. 

Gratification was exprest in Wash- 
ington by representatives of the De- 
partment of Justice and other sup- 
porters of the policy of the Adminis- 
tration and the Democratic majority. 
The firm’s action was regarded as 
an indication of a change in the atti- 
tude of powerful financiers. There 
was an attempt, some time ago, to 
include in the currency bill a pro- 
hibition of interlocking directorates, 


and the exclusion of such a prohibi- 
tion was accompanied by an under- 
standing that there should be legis- 
lation in a separate bill. Such a bill 
is now being prepared in committee. 
It was alleged by the Pujo committee 
that such directorates promoted un- 
lawful combinations, controlled cred- 
it and tended to enrich a few per- 
sons at the expense of corporations 
and their shareholders. 


The rebel assault 
upon Ojinaga, a 
border town near 
Presidio, Texas, began on December 
29, and at last accounts was still in 
progress. A Federal garrison of 
nearly 4,000 was attacked by 6,000 
of Villa’s men, commanded by 
General Ortega. After five days, 
during which not less than 1,000 
men were killed, the rebels had not 
taken the town, and Villa, angry 
at the failure, was approaching with 
reinforcements, promising to kill 
Generals Orozco, Salazar and Rojas 
with his own hand. The stubborn re- 
sistance of the Federal troops was 
due in part to Villa’s orders to Orte- 
ga, who was directed to kill all the 
Federal generals and all of the 1,800 
volunteers who were a part of the 
garrison. It was well known that sur- 
render would be followed by death. 


The War in 
Mexico 
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MISS FERN HOBBS 


A member of the Oregon bar and private secre- 
tary to Governor West of that state. She is in 
the habit of performing extraordinary services. 
Her latest exploit was to close up the saloons 
of Copperfield after the city officials, of whom 
several are saloonkeepers, had refused to comply 
with a regulating ordinance and the sheriff had 
refused to enforce it. When her demand for the 
resignation of the mayor and councilmen was 
denied she ordered Colonel Lawson, of the Coast 
Artillery, to place the town under martial law, 
and when the city was tightly closed proceeded 
to act as special counsel for the state at a hear- 
ing to remove the sheriff of Baker County. 
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THE CAUSE OF MONTREAL’S WATER FAMINE 
Montreal enjoyed a nearly waterless holiday season when this great blowout—70 feet long—in a 
cement conduit carrying the entire water supply of the city left the people to the mercy of 
antiquated methods of distribution. 


More than 500 Federals deserted and 
crossed the river to Texas. The 
wounded were disarmed and cared 
for by the American troops; those 
who had no wounds were sent back. 
There were no tents for the wound- 
ed, but doctors and nurses had been 
summoned to the little town, and the 
Mexicans had surgical treatment. 
This neither Federals nor rebels 
could have on the Mexican side of 
the river, for there were no surgeons 
accompanying either army, the Red 
Cross having been refused the cus- 
tomary guarantees. 

Three days after the beginning of 
this fight, the rebels attacked a gar- 
rison at Nuevo Laredo, and were re- 
pulsed. In this engagement about 100 
were killed. Shells and bullets fell in 
the streets of Laredo, Texas, where 
there were some narrow escapes. Bul- 
lets also crossed the river at Ojinaga. 
At both places the combatants were 
repeatedly warned by American com- 
manders that they must not shoot 
across the boundary. At Nuevo La- 
redo the Federals hanged a dozen 
rebel prisoners. In the _ south, 
Zapata’s men are said to be planning 
attacks upon the railroad which ex- 
tends from the capital to Vera Cruz, 
and it is feared that they will gain 
possession of this line of communica- 
tion with the outside world. 

Mr. Lind, President Wilson’s 
special envoy or representative, came 
up on the cruiser “Chester” to a port 
near the place where Mr. Wilson is 
spending his vacation. The latter 
went on board the cruiser for a con- 
ference of two or three hours. Mr. 
Lind returned on the following day. 
There appears to be no warrant for 





a report that some prominent Mexi- 
can came northward with him. The 
President said to the press that there 
had been no change of policy and 
that no new plan had been considered. 
Our State Department has advised 
American refugees not to return to 
Mexico at present. There have been 
many reports about loans procured 
by Huerta in Paris or elsewhere, and 
as many denials. He has prolonged by 
fifteen days the holiday ordered for 
the relief of the banks. 

Senator Catron, of New Mexico, 
who has been talking with Villa, says 
that intervention is inevitable. He 
asserts that there has been an appal- 
ling loss of American lives in Mexico, 
and that two-fifths of the American 
property there has been destroyed. 
Some think that Villa will oust or 
supplant Carranza, who is not active 
enough to satisfy the bandit com- 
mander. In Chihuahua, Villa’s word 
is law. Street cars, breweries, retail 
stores and gambling houses do busi- 
ness under his direction, and the 
profits go into the rebel purse. For 
the release of young Luis Terrazas 
he is about to receive a ransom of 
$250,000, and for the freedom of 
other members of the Terrazas fam- 
ily he demands $1,000,000. 


The three represen- 
tatives of the State 
Department who 
were sent to Santo Domingo to “ob- 
serve” the recent election were aided 
in their work by twenty-nine United 
States officials from Porto Rico. They 
report that the delegates to the new 
convention for a revision of the Con- 
stitution were chosen at the “fairest 


Santo Domingo’s 
Election 


and freest” election ever held on the 
island. It will be recalled that the 
Government and the revolutionists 
were induced to stop fighting by the 
American Minister’s promise that 
Government would exert its influence 
to secure such an election. It now 
appears that those in opposition to 
the Government of President Bordas 
elected seventeen of the twenty-four 
delegates. 

On the second day of the balloting 
there was an interruption, due to the 
arrest of four prominent opponents 
of the Government, who were ac- 
cused of conspiring to assassinate 
the President. The balloting was 
checked, voters complained of intimi- 
dation, the Opposition ticket was 
withdrawn, and there was danger of 
a resumption of hostilities. Following 
the advice of the American Minister, 
however, President Bordas agreed to 
submit the matters in dispute to a 
special session of Congress, and as 
Congress is controlled by the Opposi- 
tion, peace was promptly restored. 
Under laws to be prepared by the 
constitutional convention a presiden- 
tial election will be held. 


From several quar- 
ters come reports 
that Great Britain 
and Germany have reached an agree- 
ment, tho there is great diversity of 
opinion as to its extent and charac- 
ter. According to some, the two pow- 
ers are to work together in opposi- 
tion to the financial and commercial 
interests of the United States in 
Latin America, resisting the exten- 
sion of American influence and trade 
toward the South. The existence of 
any such purpose or understanding 
is emphatically denied in England, 
and so far the only visible ground 
for the rumor is the admitted agree- 
ment between Great Britain and 
Germany that neither shall officially 
participate in the Panama-Pacific 
exposition. Both Governments have 
stuck to this, in spite of pressure 
from commercial interests. 
Apparently better substantiated is 
the rumor that the conflict of inter- 
ests between Germany and Great 
Britain in Asiatic Turkey has been 
arranged. The concession for the 
railroad from the Bosporus to Bag- 
dad, now about half completed, is 
held by a German company which 
has also secured exclusive harbor 
rights at Alexandretta, but the rail- 
road will be comparatively unprofit- 
able unless it can have an outlet at 
the head of the Persian Gulf. Great 
Britain, however, has long claimed 
the right to dominate the Gulf and 
has in recent years manifested this 
intent by naval and military demon- 
strations on the Persian and Arabian 
cecasts. Then, too, English engineers 
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are engaged in the construction of 
the irrigation works on the Tigris 
and Euphrates above Bagdad, which 
are expected to restore Mesopotamia 
to its ancient fertility and prosper- 
ity. The region is also presumably 
rich in petreleum, for its asphalt 
beds are mentioned in the oldest 
parts of the Bible. 

According to the report the An- 
glo-German agreement gives the oil 
fields of Mesopotamia as well as Ara- 
bia and Syria to Great Britain and 
two British directors are to be ad- 
mitted to the board of the Bagdad 
railroad. The continuation of the 
route to the Gulf is to be obtained 
by giving a monopoly of the naviga- 
tion of the Tigris and Euphrates to 
an international company of which 
half of the shares shall be British 
and one-quarter German and one- 
quarter Turkish. 

A more extensive and surprizing 
deal is that the Portuguese posses- 
sions in Africa are to be divided 
amicably between Great Britain and 
Germany, the former taking the 
eastern territory and the latter the 
western. This would extend German 
Southwest Africa by the inclusion 
of Angola to the mouth of the Kon- 
go River. By her recent demonstra- 
tion at Agadir against the French in 
Morocco, Germany obtained a slice 
of French Kongo, which brings her 
territory from Kamerun south to the 
Kongo River. Portuguese East Af- 
rica, in whole or in part, will be 
ceded to the English, a very valuable 
acquisition, since it gives the Trans- 
vaal and Rhodesia access to the sea 
by the territory of Mozambique and 
Lourenco Marquez. Portugal makes 
no profit out of her African colonies 
and since the republic has been es- 
tablished the Government is thought 
to be more inclined to dispose of 
them to the highest bidder, tho hesi- 
tating to take such action or fear 
of arousing patriotic opposition. 


While Winston 
Churchill as First 
Lord of the Ad- 
miralty announced in November that 
the continued growth of the German 
navy will necessitate much greater 
expenditure than ever before on the 
part of Great Britain, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, David Lloyd 
George, is attacking large arma- 
ments in vigorous language. In a 
recent interview he said: 

I cannot think of any advantage 
which has been reaped by any country 
in the world from this incréase of mili- 
tary and naval expenditure, but I can 
think of a good deal of harm which has 
been done to all countries. 

I feel convinced that even if Germany 
ever had any idea of challenging our 
supremacy at sea, the exigencies of the 


Lloyd George’s 
Policies 


military situation must necessarily put 
it completely out of her head. 

Under these circumstances it seems 
to me that we can afford just quietly to 
maintain the superiority we possess at 
present without making feverish efforts 
to increase it any further... . 

The common sense of the industrial 
classes, be they capitalist or labor, has 
risen against this organized insanity. 
This is a propitious moment for recon- 
sidering the question of armaments, and 
unless Liberalism seizes the opportun- 
ity it will be false to its noblest con- 
science, and Liberals will be written 
down for all time as having grossly be- 
trayed their trust. 

The Liberal party as well as the 
cabinet is divided on the question of 
armament. The Government, as Mr. 
Asquith states, is committed to a 
policy of at least maintaining the 
present lead of sixty per cent over 
Germany, but a strong group of the 
Liberals in Parliament has been or- 
ganized for the purpose of putting a 
stop to this wasteful competition be- 
tween Germany and England. The 
Tories call this group “The Suicide 
Club” and are hoping that Winston 
Churchill will break with the Liber- 
als on this question and go over to 
them. Such a split in the party would 
be likely to cause its overthrow and 
the failure of the Home Rule bill as 
well as put a stop to the land cam- 
paign just entered upon. 

The reasons for the proposed re- 
form of the land laws are best given 
by a quotation from the speech of 
Mr. Lloyd George before an audi- 


ence of Welsh tenant farmers in 
Pwllheli on December 22: 


The main object of those clauses was 
to secure a true valuation of the land, 
to form a fair basis for taxation, to 
check the extravagant prices demanded 
for land for all public purposes. This 
was the first time for centuries that the 
Government of this country had serious- 
ly challenged the power of the land 
monopoly. We made it clear then that 
that was the first step in the reckoning. 
We are now taking the second. Land 
on the Continent of Europe provides 
employment for three or four times the 
numbers of workmen of every grade 
who are engaged in cultivation here, 
and we find that farmers and laborers 
are still flocking from every rural area 
thruout Britain to Canada, the United 
States and Australia. . The life 
blood of the country districts is being 
gradually drained and poured into the 
veins of new lands across the seas, 
where the laborer is better treated. . . . 

Why are so many of our vigorous and 
robust laborers trying to escape from 
their native land’? ... It is not 
the soil that is refusing to reward 
their labor. There is no soil in the 
world that so generously requites the 
care that is given to it. The land has 
not driven the laborer away. The greed 
and selfishness and stupidity of men, 
the land system, have driven him away. 
If you want him back this system must 
be overhauled from top to bottom, and 
a more rational and a more patriotic 
system substituted for it. 

Here his wages are lowest, his hours 
are the longest, and his prospects are 
the poorest offered to the worker in any 
great industry in this country. His 
housing is often the worst, and he has 
less freedom and fewer of the amenities 
of life than in almost any business. If 
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BACK TO THE PRIMITIVE IN MONTREAL 
Water-carts have been going up and down the streets six times a day, calling out the householders 
by the ringing of a bell, during the water famine caused by the break in the main shown on 
the opposite page. 
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THE FIRST AIRBOAT FERRY 
Three hydroaeroplanes have been put in commission on a commercial basis in a commuters’ ferry 
service between Tampa and St. Petersburg, Florida. The trip is twenty-two miles long and the 
machines, under the direction of Tony Jannus, are to make about a mile a minute. 


it be true, the marvel is that, with all 
the opportunities which the great wide 
world offers to men of courage and ro- 
bustness to earn an honorable and inde- 
pendent living, there are any laborers 
today in many a county in Great 
Britain. , 

The Duke of Sutherland, who 
owns a million acres of deer forest 
and other wild land, offered to sell a 
large part of it to the Government 
at a pound an acre or less, but the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has de- 
clined to buy at the price. 


Reconstruction The po yn oe 
= . sary 0 e decla- 
in the Balkans = ation of the inde- 
pendence of Albania at Valona, on 
November 28, 1912, was celebrated 
thruout the new nation with popular 
_ rejoicings, altho this feeling must 
be due more to hopes of the future 
rather than to any improvement in 
conditions so far accomplished. Dur- 
ing this first year of nominal inde- 
pendence the country has been in a 
state of anarchy which is by no 
means ended, altho there is now a 
provisional government of represen- 
tatives of the powers under the 
presidency of Ismail Kemal. The in- 
ternational commission has not yet 
completed the delimitation of the 
frontiers, for the work goes slowly 
both because of the winter weather 
and of the anxiety of the commission- 
ers to draw the boundary line accord- 
ing to the race predominating in the 
frontier villages. Meanwhile both 
Greeks and Serbs have been actu- 
ally engaged in altering the racial 
complexion of this debatable land 
by. means of massacres, expulsions 
and oppression. The Albanian refu- 
gees driven out from Dibra by the 


Serbs number 80,000, and _ they 
are in a frightfully destitute condi- 
tion. Prince William of Wied, who 
has been selected by the Powers to 
become the first King or Prince of 
Albania, is expected to assume that 
office some time this month, making 
Elbasan the capital. 

The Macedonian territory acquired 
by Servia by her wars against Tur- 
key and Bulgaria has been organized 
under the name of New Servia and 
was granted a constitution by royal 
decree on December 6. This is mod- 
eled after the Servian constitution of 
1903, but with most of its liberal fea- 
tures omitted. The population of the 
new territory is not to be given 
either self government or the right 
to representation in the national 
Skupschtina. They will have no right 
to trial by jury, nor are they insured 
freedom of the press or of public 
meetings. Political offenses may be 
punished with death. Evidently the 
Servian Government intends to keep 
its acquired population under strict 
surveillance during the period of pro- 
bation and reconstruction, which is 
set at ten years. It should be remem- 
bered in justification of this policy 
that the annexed district was one of 
the most turbulent in the Ottoman 
empire and that the mutual hostility 
of its inhabitants has been aggrava- 
ted by the recent wars and massa- 
cres. The proportion of Serbs in New 
Servia is less than the Bulgars, Alba- 
nians and other nationals. 

The Jews in the Balkans have ap- 
parently improved their status thru 
the patriotism manifested by their 
readiness to serve in the armies. The 
Servian Government is to build a 
synagog for them and support the 


rabbis. King Carol of Rumania has 
promised to alleviate the condition of 
the Jews in his kingdom, where in 
spite of the fact that the Rumanian 
constitution since 1878 has provided 
for religious freedom, the Jews have 
been almost as badly opprest as in 
Russia. 

Foreign military critics have been 
disposed to lay the blame of the col- 
lapse of the Turkish defense to the 
German training and German arms 
of the Ottoman troops, but the Gov- 
ernment of Turkey has obviously not 
lost faith in the German methods. 
The reorganization of the Ottoman 
armies will, in spite of Russian pro- 
test, be put in charge of a German 
military mission, headed by General 
Liman von Sanders. The new Minis- 
ter of War is Enver Bey, the Young 
Turk leader who recaptured Adri- 
anople, and he is decidedly pro-Ger- 
man in his sympathies. 


Ever since the 
overthrow of Bul- 
garia in the day 
of her triumph by the simultaneous 
attack of Greece, Servia, Rumania 
and Turkey, it has been questioned 
whether King Ferdinand would hold 
his throne, especially as he is re- 
garded as personally responsible for 
the catastrophe. It appears that he 
gave orders directly for the opening 
of hostilities against Bulgaria’s al- 
lies without the knowledge of his 
ministers. The feeling against the 
King was manifested by the conduct 
of the opposition at the opening of 
the Sobranje on January 1. As the 
king began his speech the Socialists, 
who number thirty-seven in the new 
parliament, shouted, “Down with the 
monarchy! Long live the Republic!” 
and one of them added, “Sixty thou- 
sand Bulgarians have been sacri- 
ficed to the grandeur of the mon- 
archy.” The forty-seven Agrarian 
members refused to return the royal 
salute. 

The increase in the strength of 
the Opposition and in particular the 
introduction of a large radical group 
is due to the new election law which 
provides for minority representa- 
tion so that the members of a rela- 
tively small party, tho scattered over 
the country, may combine their votes 
and elect one or more representa- 
tives. Over half of the voters of this 
election had never exercized the suf- 
frage before. The Government, which 
now commands only 95 members to 
109 in the Opposition, will have to 
form a combination with one of the 
more radical groups. What comes 
out most clearly in the vote is that 
the Bulgarian people are opposed to 
Russian dominance. The Russophile 
party is practically wiped out. 


The Bulgarian 
Elections 


























A SMALL ARMY BUT EFFICIENT 


AVING a certain number of 
Hi soldiers, so many cannons, so 
many rounds of ammunition 
and so many forts does not consti- 
tute having an army, because the 
combined units, no matter how great, 
numerically, can be neutralized by 
lack of efficiency. The advocacy, 
therefore, of an adequate army for 
the United States does not necessar- 
ily mean the establishment of a vast 
body of soldiery with a corresponding 
increase thruout its fundamental 
structure, but it does mean having an 
army whose efficiency is of the high- 
est, so as to carry out the spirit and 
purpose of the American people 
themselves—efficiency, and efficiency 
by concentration wherever possible. 
In establishing efficiency in the 
army, the question of increases and 
decreases—for both are apparent and 
necessary—will be automatically set- 
tled, because elimination and addition 
both will be engineered and brought 
about by the natural process of mod- 
ernization. To carry out this purpose, 
however, the War Department must 
be actuated by one motive—efficiency. 
But efficiency cannot be achieved so 
long as the strictly military attri- 
butes of the problem of reorganizing 
our army are clouded by politics or 
more or less private antagonism. 
Fortunately, there has been very lit- 
tle personal feeling in the forces 
which have retarded legislation fa- 
voring the modernization of our 
army. Most of the opposition, evi- 
dently susceptible of elimination, has 
been and is due to a certain miscon- 
ception of facts anent the military 
body, which has often, and: wrongly, 
been confounded with militarism. 


OUR NATIONAL NEED 


As a matter of fact, I am personal- 
ly as well as officially as much op- 
posed to a big army as any other citi- 
zen of the United States, but I am 
in favor of an adequate army—an 
army worthy of a peacefully inclined 


nation of 100,000,000 people. And we 


face two alternatives; that of a large 
standing army or the creation of a 
reserve force of trained men compe- 
tent in every possible disciplinary 
and military way to do their duty in 
case of war with any power whose 
own army is of the highest efficiency. 

No man, either by instinct or train- 
ing, is more eager for the peaceful 
settlement of international disputes 
than I am, but we must not forget 
that the other nations of the world 
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SECRETARY OF WAR 


have not subscribed to that doctrine 
except in theory, and are at the pres- 
ent day building up immense arma- 
ments. We must, therefore, either re- 
tire from the field or put ourselves 
upon a footing for adequate defense. 
Now there is a difference between 
defense and offense, and we as a na- 
tion have always been against the 
policy of aggressiveness, but certain- 
ly we have never taken second place 
in that which enables us to enforce 
righteousness. By insuring ourselves 
against the greatest of all dangers 
we cannot be suspected of harboring 
sentiments of militarism. On the con- 
trary, we would be carrying out the 
natural impulse, prevailing in every 
individual, of self-preservation. 


OUR EXISTING RESOURCES 


But to what extent are we pre- 
pared, as a nation, to defend our- 
selves, with the army of less than 35,- 
000 regular soldiers, in the continen- 
tal United States, which we have 
now? Our present army is just three 
times greater than the number of 
policemen in New York City. Based 
on the same ratio, if 11,000 police- 
men are enough to protect 4,000,000 
persons, it would require an addition- 
al 70,000 soldiers to guard and pro- 
tect our present population. But that 
is speaking of times of peace, not 
of war. As I said, we have about 
35,000 men ready and trained for 
warfare, and if we look to our Na- 
tional Guard we can count on 150,000 
more men. But in case of war we 
would need 600,000 men in a month’s 
time, and that number is good only 
to start with. Where, then, would the 
other 425,000 men come from? Would 
we feel safe in entrusting our na- 
tional welfare to the hands of that 
many raw recruits—volunteers whose 
spirit would not make up for their 
lack of military training? Volunteers 
form a great asset, but only when 
they back a well-disciplined army. 
The two combined forces are almost 
beyond defeat, but a small army and 
a larger number of undisciplined vol- 
unteers can never combine into an 
adequate homogeneous military body 
in time of great emergency. 


SHORT-TERM, HIGH-CLASS RECRUITS 


The question, therefore, resolves 
itself into an increase in efficiency of 
our army without increasing its 
number to the ratio of strictly mili- 
tary nations, for the latter case 
would mean the establishment of an 
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army of perhaps four millions of 
men, if we were to follow the ratio of 
army to population which is observed 
by certain European powers. The 
best method for the United States 
to achieve the desired result is to 
reduce the present period of enlist- 
ment of seven years to three years, 
and grant certain advantages that, 
coupled with a special educational 
campaign, would appeal to the best 
young men in the country, and would 
give them advantageous training and 
schooling without inflicting upon 
them any loss in time or gain. It 
would be of service in another way by 
removing the decision to enlist from 
the category of self-interest, as in 
the case of many men who enlist 
when they fail to find work or are 
anxious for a change, to the category 
of self-help, combined with the nat- 
ural enthusiasm that accompanies 
any action on the part of the individ- 
ual citizen where the nation as a 
whole becomes likewise the gainer. 

It is obvious that a seven-year en- 
listment is too long and will deter 
many men from enlisting who would 
be willing to serve half that time or 
even less. The reduction of the period 
of enlistment is the only solution by 
which we can escape the necessity of 
a large standing army, which none of 
us wants, and at the same time enable 
us as a power to be prepared for any 
and all emergencies, and to do this 
we must attract young men to the 
training which the army affords 
without requiring them to give up 
four years of their life at a sacrifice 
to themselves and to no advantage to 
the country. Officers of the army as 
well as innumerable citizens with 
whom I have discussed this proposal 
agree with me in favor of this plan. 
Of course, a campaign of education 
is necessary, and I have no doubt but 
that Congress will co-operate with 
the War Department as far as possi- 
ble in bringing about the desired re- 
sult. We need codperation and sup- 
port from the people, but I am 
sure that both coéperation and sup- 
port will be given as soon as the 
actual needs of the War Department 
and the intentions and ideals of the 
officers in charge of the army are 
thoroly understood. 


WE. NEED AN EFFICIENT RESERVE 


Above all, and what I wish to im- 
press upon the minds of the people, 
is that what we most need and what 
we must have is an efficient reserve. 
And we must arrange the law so as 
to induce the youth of the nation to 
join the army as a patriotic duty. 
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In order to get young men to ap- 
preciate that military training in the 
regular army will be beneficial to 
them, we must not only make them 
feel that in serving in the army they 
are not wasting their time, so far as 
their future careers are concerned, 
but actually prove it to them under 
the proposed arrangement. Their mil- 
itary training would give them the 
same incentive as a college education, 
and they would apply themselves to 
their duties with enough energy and 
enthusiasm to enable them to gradu- 
ate from the ranks in possibly less 
than a year’s time. The exact period 
of graduation as an enlisted man 
cannot, in the absence of more prac- 
tical data, be limited to a given peri- 
od, because it will depend mainly 
upon each individual, but proficiency 
could be demonstrated by examina- 
tions, and when a man had reached 
the required percentage he would be 
honorably discharged. 


TRAINING FOR PEACE AND WAR 


A large part of the time of the 
men is free for other than strictly 
military duties. At almost every post 
there are various trades and occu- 
pations in which the men could be- 
come trained, and it is my purpose 
to extend to them the opportunity to 
become proficient, during the time 
that they are in the service, in such 
trades and occupations as are avail- 
able. By enabling them to enlist for a 
short period—tentatively set at three 
years—and encouraging them to 
learn the duties of a soldier as quick- 
ly as possible, we should be building 
up a trained reserve which in time of 
war could be relied upon to fill the 
skeleton ranks of the regular army. 
And the vast possibilities of this 
method can be easily surmised by the 
assurances given to me by many of 
the younger officers now in the serv- 
ice, that by intensive training a sol- 
dier could be thoroly drilled and in- 
structed in his duties in a year, more 
or less. 

Such a policy, obviously, would en- 
courage industry and zeal upon the 
part of enlisted men, because merit 
would then be rewarded by release 
from the service with the troops. In 
a few years the reserve would ‘run 
up into thousands, without limit as 
to its increase. By taking advantage 
of whatever civil pursuit is available 
as above outlined, then men would be 
fitted to return to civil life amply 
prepared to take up their duties as 
citizens and wage-earners, all the 
while amply efficient as soldiers to do 
their best for their country, and like- 
wise for themselves. in case of war. 
Training for any civil pursuit is al- 
ways its own reward, but when it is 
reinforced by proper military in- 


struction and army discipline its ad- 
vantages immediately increase. 

During my recent trip to the Pa- 
cific coast, when I had occasion to 
discuss these plans with officers as 
well as citizens, I was assured that 
many young men would respond to 
the Government’s invitation to enlist 
under the new regime as soon as it 
were put in effect. Fathers assured 
me that they would urge their sons 
to take advantage of the opportuni- 
ties offered by the new method, 
against the lack of opportunities un- 
der the present method. 

It would, moreover, revitalize our 
army, which has been suffering from 
the handicap of good intentions 
against the limitations imposed by 
law. I am sure that the increased ex- 
penditure, to which many of our 
Congressmen might object, would be 
amply compensated by the advan- 
tages and efficiency obtained, and cer- 
tainly this method is least expensive 
in comparison with the expenditure 
made necessary by a large standing 
army without the reserve plan. And 
the size of a standing army with a 
long enlistment service will always 
remain problematical in the absence 
of enforced conscription. 


WE ARE UNPREPARED FOR WAR 


Without wishing to become an 
alarmist, I must admit that so far as 
the army is concerned the United 
States is unprepared for war. Tho 
the army has never been in a better 
condition than it is today, it is a fact 
that in many instances we have but 
65 men to a company, which in time 
of war must be increased to its nor- 
mal complement of 150 men. Unless 
we had a satisfactory reserve we 
would be compelled to fill up the 
ranks from the body of volunteers at 
large, and therefore we would be con- 
fronted with a company made up of 
65 trained men—whose own efficiency 
would be highly impaired—and 85 
inefficient men. 

Our present authorized standing 
army is of about 100,000 men, altho 
we have never attempted to recruit 
to a greater number than 90,000. But 
the actual mobile force in the United 
States proper is approximately 35,- 
000 men, if not less, because over-sea 
requirements and the coast defenses 
subtract from the general total 
about 55,000 men. It is not pro- 
posed at this time, or ever, unless 
conditions should. change, to urge 
any increase in the authorized stand- 
ing army. With a national population 
of 100,000,000 or thereabouts, the 
standing army would mean, in its 
present proportions, a soldier to each 
1100 of population. Is there any hint 
of militarism in that ratio? Is the 
total an unwarranted one? If so, I 





fail to see it. But tho we have nom- 
inally about 90,000 men, we do not 
have that number actually, as I have 
already shown, and the problem that 
demands solution is how to put and 
keep ourselves in a reasonably safe 
situation to meet emergencies which 
may at any moment confront us. No 
one can or will pretend that with a 
mobile force of less than 35,000 men 
we are prepared for war. In fact, we 
are not even prepared to prepare, un- 
less we alter conditions, and the mere 
fact that we have unlimited resources 
behind the army will not aid the 
army. Unless we plan and prepare in . 
advance and have a reserve of trained 
men to make an army respectable in 
size and efficiency, we literally would 
send out men to acquire their edu- 
cation in armies under the fire of an 
enemy. 


THE NATIONAL GUARD 


I have already indicated how to 
provide for a reserve of trained offi- 
cers and men. The next step would be 
to work up the various National 
Guards, and to give much of the work 
now done by National Guards to 
other bodies of trained men akin to 
the Northwestern mounted police of 
Canada or the Pennsylvania Con- 
stabulary—bodies of men to cope 
with purely civic disturbances within 
their provinces. The third, to make 
provision for a volunteer soldiery 
drawn from the body of citizenship, 
which will have to be effectually 
trained and which will have an op- 
portunity to train while the regulars, 
the reserves and the National Guards 
are out at the first call. 

We have no provision, as I have 
outlined, for creating reserves. When 
the trained, efficient soldier serves 
out his period of enlistment, that 
ends the matter so far as counting 
on him is concerned. It takes away 
from the army all its valuable mate- 
rial without excuse and leaves va- 
cancies that can be filled only with 
raw recruits. 


EFFICIENCY OF ORGANIZATION 


I do not believe that there is much 
disagreement on the question that 
there are entirely too many army 
posts and that many of them are not 
where they are useful or desirable 
under existing conditions. The ques- 
tion will follow whether the best 
remedy lies in concentrating the 
army into a few large posts or into 
only so many as would permit a regi- 
ment at least to be quartered in each; 
much may be said effectively upon 
either plan. 

When my predecessor, Secretary 
Stimson, doing the best he could un- 
der existing conditions, assigned the 
regiments to brigades and the bri- 
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gades to divisions in such a way that 
the commander of each of the latter, 
upon being ordered to do so, could at 
once concentrate or mobilize his en- 
tire command, necessitating only one 
order from headquarters to set the 
whole machinery in motion, he had in 
mind the efficiency that can be 
achieved by having the various units, 
which compose each larger unit, as- 
signed thereto. Under his order, the 
regular army was,organized into di- 
visions and brigades. This was done 
for two principal objects—the first 
being the definite assignment of com- 
manders, their staff officers, and or- 
ganizations tothe higher tactical 
units, which‘ Heretofore has always 
been done in times of stress and con- 
fusion; the second being the higher 
tactical training of the commanders, 
their staffs and the organizations, so 
as to make these effective. The pur- 
pose of Mr. Stimson’s order, in so far 
as the first object is concerned, was 
accomplished; but accomplishing the 
second will not be so easy of execu- 
tion, because owing to circumstances 
over which the army has no control, 
the army is stationed in many posts 
and in small commands. It is, how- 
ever, important that some plan be 


worked out to permit the assembling ‘ 


of larger units for the purpose of 
what may be called war training. 

I am not a militarist, and I do not 
find any man among the leaders in 
our army who is one. On the con- 
trary, the things which officers in 
charge describe as necessary and ur- 
gent and which they properly and 
strenuously advocate, are the very re- 
verse of militarism. Militarism, as I 
understand it, means the existence of 
a large standing army, and its advo- 
cates are always and constantly urg- 
ing its expansion. We are in favor of 
a small efficient standing army with 
workable provisions for a reserve. 
We want to accomplish the desired 
purpose without creating profession- 
al soldiery—which must be avoided— 
and naturally, the change must be op- 
erated with a maximum of efficiency 
and a minimum of cost. I adopted the 
suggestion of shortening the term of 
service with the colors, in actual ser- 
vice, so as to train more men in 
shorter periods and turn them back 
into civil life equipt with the im- 
mensely valuable military experience 
which makes them immediately avail- 
able in case of need. 

What I have set forth forms the 
bulk of the recommendations that 
will be forwarded to Congress for the 
increased efficiency and more busi- 
nesslike handling of our army, tech- 
nically and financially, and I believe 
the plans to be feasible. Nothing can 
be more senseless than to refuse to 
prepare for an emergency because we 


do not foresee its coming and trust 
to luck that it will nut come to us. I 


#m confident that if the people will — 


only interest themselves in this most 
urgent and most important matter, 
they will be brought to see the ne- 
cessity and will enthusiastically up- 
hold our hands in all proper means 
to achieve the desired end. 

Those who would oppose the 
army’s reconstruction must be either 
in favor of maintaining a large num- 
ber of professional soldiers or willing 
to neglect to provide necessary pro- 
tection against reasonably antici- 
pated emergencies. 

Washington, D. C. 


THE PHILANDERER 


HY Bernard Shaw’s The 
W Philanderer is now given in 
New York, tho it is twenty 


years since it was written, may be 
explained by quoting what Chester- 
ton says about it in his life of Shaw: 
“It is irritating to think what dia- 
monds, what dazzling silver of Shav- 
ian wit has been sunk in such an out- 
of-date warship. In The Philanderer 
there are five hundred excellent and 
about five magnificent things.” 

The Philanderer is indeed dated as 
indelibly as Tennyson’s Princess, Gil- 
bert and Sullivan’s Patience or Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s Robert Elsmere. 
An archeological sociologist of the 
future, contemporary of the New 
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Miss Mary Lawton takes the role of Julia, the 
feminine foil in Shaw’s play, ‘““The Philanderer,” 
at the Little Theater, New York. 


Zealander on the bridge, happening 
to discover a stray page from Plays 
Pleasant and Unpleasant, would 
identify its epoch with as much as- 
surance as a geologist does a fossil 
and with greater exactness. It was 
written when women’s clubs and Ib- 
sen’s plays were new and conse- 
quently shocking. This is the basis 
of its humor, and it cannot be fully 
appreciated by the younger genera- 
tion. Ibsen is, no doubt, as unknown 
to most of them as he was to their 
parents, but not Ibsenism. This they 
have unconsciously inhaled from 
childhood, and they need no primer 
to it, such as Shaw supplied in his 
Quintessence of Ibsenism. Their puz- 
zle will be to understand why the 
people on the stage are making such 
a fuss about these commonplace 
ideas and a “standard classic” like 
Ibsen. \¢ 

The New Woman in the play will 
be equally puzzling to the young 
people of the day, for she seems so 
old fashioned. Those were the days 
when feminism consisted chiefly in 
adopting masculine styles and man- 
ners in the hope of thereby acquiring 
masculine prerogatives. Nowadays 
the woman movement is on another 
tack. The suffragist dresses as daint- 
ily as the anti and is not so apt to 
smoke cigarets. Even the militants 
are less masculine. The Sylvia of our 
time is not at all like the Sylvia of 
the play, tho we are not sure that she 
is an improvement. 

But the Philanderer himself is still 
with us and altho Shaw in his last 
line says that he is not to be made 
a hero of yet he serves well as a cen- 
ter for the other characters—or 
should we say, symbols?—to revolve 
about. Mr. Charles Maude plays the 
part with proper airiness and the 
Little Theater, with its 299 seats all 
on one floor, is especially adapted to 
light comedy such as this. Shaw tells 
us in his preface that he threw aside 
the play after it was written in 1893 
because the Independent Theater for 
which he wrote it could not command 
“the expert and delicate sort of act- 
ing” essential for its presentation. 
He would, however, have reason to 
be satisfied with the form of its first 
presentation in New York and with 
the reception by the audience of his 
quips at fashionable foibles including 
his own hobbies, vegetarianism, anti- 
vivisection, anti-foxhunting, atheism 
and Ibsen. It is Shaw’s willingness 
to laugh at what he is most earnest 
about that makes him endurable to 
those he most provokes. Tho his 


‘point of view in The Philanderer 


has lost the attraction of novelty 
and his satire has become somewhat 
blunted by time, the play retains its 
interest and is well worth seeing. 
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MRS. MARTIN W. LITTLETON 


The leader of the movement to make Monticello a national monument to the memory of Thomas Jefferson 





A NATIONAL MONUMENT TO THOMAS JEFFERSON 


. T the top of one of the blue 
Ait of central Virginia, three 
iles from the town of Char- 
lottesville, there is a grave with this 
inscription: 

Here was Buried Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Author of the Declaration of 
American Independence—Of_ the 
Statue of Virginia Religious Free- 
dom, and Father of the University of 
Virginia. 

An obelisk of granite surmounts 
the grave and a little lot 100 feet 
square surrounds it. At the home 
where Thomas Jefferson lived and 
died, this is the only memorial of 
him which belongs to the people. The 
house which he built almost with his 
own hands—so' closely were his de- 
signs followed—and which he treas- 
ured above every earthly possession, 
fell at his death into alien, hands, in 
which it still remains. The estate of 
Monticello is owned by someone who 
has no relationship with the Jefferson 
family, and when we visit the grave 
of Thomas Jefferson we are intruders 
on private property; we enter the 
gates of Monticello only by the indul- 
gence of the owner. 

The story of Monticello is a simple 
one, but it is one with which fate has 
played rather whimsically. Jefferson 
bought the place when he was twen- 
ty-one years old, had the house built 
entirely according to his own plans 
and lived there happily for many 
years. Toward the end of his life he 
became financially involved, and in 
order to pay his debts he sold, bit by 
bit, nearly all his personal belong- 
ings. Yet he could not bear to part 
with his home, and he managed to 
hold this until he died in 1826. In his 
declining years he was in continual 
fear lest, after his death, the estate 
should pass into strange hands, but 
in the last year of his life subscrip- 
tions were made to free the estate 
from debt and secure a home for his 
daughter, so that he died with his 
mind at rest about the future of Mon- 
ticello. 

The subscriptions, however, were 
insufficient, the estate was sold, was 
occupied for a while, and was then 


abandoned and put up at auction. At 
this point a number of patriotic Phil- 
adelphians, shocked by the imminent 
desecration, resolved to buy the prop- 
erty and subscribed $3,000, which 
they sent by messenger to Charlottes- 
ville. Report has it that the messen- 
ger became intoxicated on the way 
and was delayed for a day, during 
which the auction was withdrawn 
and the estate sold privately to Uriah 
P. Levy for $2500. 

During Captain Levy’s occupation 
of Monticello, the sentiment in favor 
of making it a national memorial per- 
sisted and finally induced him to 
leave it in his will to the people of 
the United States. Thru a technical- 
ity, however, the will became void, 
with the result that the estate past 
into the hands of one of the heirs— 
Jefferson M. Levy, its present owner. 
Thruout these vicissitudes, by a 
clause in the deed of sale the little 
grave at the top of the hill had re- 
mained in the hands of the Jefferson 
heirs and they had induced the gov- 
ernment to erect over it the present 
monument. 

Some of our readers may remem- 
ber the country-wide agitation in 
1858, led by a southern woman, in a 
patriotic endeavor to buy and pre- 
serve as a memorial that the people 
could enjoy, the home of George 
Washington at Mount Vernon. Two 
years of unremitting effort secured 
the prize; the money was raised by 
subscription, and the house bouglit 
by the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Asso- 
ciation, by whom it has since been 
cared for. 

A very similar agitation is in prog- 
ress, today with the end of securing 
the home of Jefferson at Monticello, 
and making of it a national relic and 
a lasting memorial to which the peo- 
ple of the country may have free ac- 
cess. Like the Mount Vernon enter- 
prise, this, too, is led by a woman of 
wonderful energy and patriotism. 

Mrs. Martin W. Littleton, the wife 
of Congressman Littleton, of New 
York City, has, for the past three 
years, devoted her entire time to the 
cause. She has interested members of 


Congress and people of influence 
thruout the country; she has worked 
among women’s clubs, gaining their 
enthusiastic support, and she has or- 
ganized a Monticello Association to 
help her carry on her “campaign’’ to 
a successful finish. 

Her first step toward recovering 
Monticello from its present hands 
was an appeal to the owner, Mr. 
Levy, to sell the estate at a rea- 
sonable price. This he persistently re- 
fused to do, maintaining that Mon- 
ticello was a home to which he had 
become so sincerely attached that 
nothing could induce him to give it 
up. She then resolved that the gov- 
ernment must be persuaded to con- 
demn the property under the right of 
eminent domain, with the purpose of 


‘transforming the estate into a Na- 


tional Monument. 

On July, 25, 1912, a resolution was 
introduced into Congress to appoint 
a committee to inquire into the wis- 
dom of acquiring Monticello as the 
property of the people of the United 
States. 

This resolution was past unani- 
mously by the Senate, but was de- 
feated by the House, in the following 
year. In the early part of this year 
it is expected that a bill will be in- 
troduced providing for the purchase 
of the property. At that time there 
will be filed petitions from societies 
and individuals thruout the United 
States, in support of the bill. Mrs. 
Littleton has these petitions ready to 
hand. 

Mrs. Littleton has worked unsel- 
fishly and untiringly. She has sent 
out quantities of literature almost.en- 
tirely at her own expense, she has 
secured the signing of petitions, 
gained the interest of historical «and 
patriotic societies, and begun a@ cam- 
paign, which, if it receives the sup- 
port it deserves, will almost certainly 
accomplish the important result. 

“The day has gome,” she says, in 
her Story of Monticello, “when there 
is an earnest: desire of the people of 
the United States to keep Monticello 
as a national shrine—to open its 
doors that no man may shut them.” 


DANTE IN VERONA ; 


He walked apart, a man of shadow he; 

Thinking his somber, lonely thoughts that burned: 
Thoughts of his grief, and that indignity 

His own‘had thrust upon him; till he turned 


Upon the inner sadness of his soul 


The grave deep searchings of his eagle’s sight— 
And saw at last the truth of darkness roll 
Before him with the splendid crash of light. 


BY FERDINAND M. REYHER 


Daily he past in silence thru the town— 
Stern, solitary man of solemn thought; 

It seemed the ground must tremble at his frown, 
The frown of one by wrong and sorrow taught. 


Small wonder then the women chatting. gaily 


Within the door-frames or beside the well 
Should whisper as he past in silence daily: 
“Ecco! It is the man who hath seen hell!’ 
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NEW YORK’S NEW CITY CHAMBERLAIN 
Henry Bruére, who has been appointed by Mayor Mitchel to the office of City Chamberlain, is thirty-two years old. On his father’s side he comes 
from German Huguenot stock; his maternal grandfather was an exile of the Polish revolution of 1830. He was educated in the public schools of St. 
Charles, Missouri, the preparatory school of Washington University in St. Louis, Cornell University, the University of Chicago, the Harvard Law 
School, and the Law School of New York University. He was admitted tothe New York Bar in 1911. Indefatigable, combining constructive effi- 
ciency with democratic idealism, intellectually trenchant yet open-minded and magnanimous, he typifies the younger generation of public servants 
to whom public service is a religion. 
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A SERVANT TO PUBLIC SERVANTS 






HENRY BRUERE, APPOINTED TO MAKE NEW YORK’S GOVERNMENT EFFICIENT 


AYOR MITCHEL’S appoint- 
Me= of Henry Bruére to 
the office of City Chamber- 
lain of New York was made in 
recognition of the ideal of munici- 
pal government for which Mr. 
Bruére has worked with signal 
success since he began his career as 
a constructive reformer eight years 
ago. Mr. Bruére’s first public 
achievement was the investigation 
of the office of the Borough Presi- 
dent of Manhattan, which incident- 
ally resulted in the deposition of 
Borough President Ahearn by Gover- 
nor Hughes. Incidentally, becaus2 
that investigation was aimed, not so 
much at the corrupt official, as at the 
ignorance and lethargy of public 
opinion that tolerated the pork- 
barrel conception of public office. 
Mr. Bruére took up the task of 
municipal reform where the muck- 
rakers left off; while attorneys re- 
tained by the City Club were prose- 
cuting Mr. Ahearn, he labored to 
arouse public opinion to an appre- 
ciation of the civic possibilities of 
the borough president’s office, he 
mastered the administrative tech- 
nique of that office, and later, when, 
largely as the result of the Ahearn 
investigation and the subsequent in- 
vestigation of the four other bor- 
ough presidencies, a reform admin- 
istration was elected, he codperated 
with Mr. McAneny in making the 
office of borough president respon- 
sive to enlightened public demands. 
The constructive spirit of the 
Ahearn investigation opened to Mr. 
Bruére the doors of practically all of 
the municipal departments, and for 
eight years he has worked in har- 
monious codéperation with one after 
another of the departmental heads. 
He shared in the reorganization of 
the comptroller’s office, both under 
Mr. Metz and under Mr. Prender- 
gast, who has just been reélected to 
that office; he conducted a survey of 
the Health Department and helped 
to draft a model health budget as a 
basis for a comprehensive health 
program; he had much to do with 
the creation of the Division of Child 
Hygiene. The list might be greatly 
elaborated. His spirit of helpful co- 
éperation has given him a practical 
inside acquaintance with every 
‘branch of the city’s government. Al- 
ways he has avoided the attitude of 
the detective and prosecutor. He has 
consistently conducted himself as a 
servant to conscientious public serv- 
ants. For this reason, his appoint- 
ment has met with the cordial ap- 
probation of every member of the 
new administration. 
The Ahearn investigation gave 


Mr. Bruére the opportunity to prove 
his capacity for constructive reform. 
But it was the New York Bureau of 
Municipal Research—originally the 
Bureau for City Betterment—that 
made the Ahearn investigation it- 
self possible. The inception of the 
Ahearn investigation was due in the 
first instance to the initiative of Dr. 
William H. Allen, who was at that 
time General Agent of the New 
York Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor. Experiments 
conducted by that association had 
resulted in the establishment of a 
number of municipal baths. Under 
the prevailing pork-barrel concep- 
tion of government, these baths had 
degenerated into tools of patronage 
and graft. In attenipting to test the 
efficiency of their administration, 
Dr. Allen had found it impossible to 
get at the facts. He invited Mr. 
Bruére to make a thoro investiga- 
tion. Mr. Bruére’s conduct of the in- 
quiry led him into the heart of the 
boss-ridden government of New 
York. To make the investigation 
more than a muck-raking excursion, 
it became obvious that its scope 
would have to be greatly widened. 
The splendid critical work of the 
muck-rakers had prepared public 
opinion for a constructive municipal 
program based upon facts and edu- 
cational publicity. Mr. R. Fulton 
Cutting, then president of the Asso- 
ciation for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor, was appealed to, and he 
provided the funds upon which the 
Bureau of City Betterment was es- 
tablished. 

During its first years,-Mr. Bruére 
was sole director of the Bureau. 
He made it the leading organization 
of constructive reform in the city. 
As the scope of its activities wid- 
ened, the name of the Bureau was 
changed from the Bureau of City 
Betterment to the Bureau of Muni- 
cipal Research, and Dr. Allen and 
Dr. Frederick A. Cleveland, who 
later, as a result of his work with 
the bureau, was made chairman of 
the Federal Commission of Economy 
and Efficiency, joined Mr. Bruére as 
co-directors. The central achieve- 
ment of the bureau has been the 
creation of a modern municipal 
budget for New York City. The 
lump-sum budget of the old days 
was the pork-barrel, par excellence. 
The present itemized budget, based 
upon full public discussion of work 
done and new work proposed, is the 
superlative instrument of public 


criticism and control over public fi- 
nance. Together with the annual 
budget exhibit, it has greatly ad- 
vanced public enlightenment with 





regard to municipal affairs; it has 
resulted in important reductions in 
operating expenditures, and corre- 
spondingly important extensions of 
efficient expenditure in the social 
service departments, such as educa- 
tion, charities, hospitals, and health. 

It was the Ahearn investigation, 
too, that first brought Mr. Mitchel 
and Mr. Bruére together. The pre- 
liminary facts brought to light by 
that investigation were of such 
manifest importance that Mayor 
McClellan appointed Mr. Mitchel to 
follow them up and to codperate 
with Mr. Bruére and his associates 
in making them the basis of a pro- 
gram of constructive publicity and 
administrative reorganization. Mr. 
Mitchel and Mr. Bruére hit it off 
from the start. Their conceptions of 
the investigation were identical; 
they shared the conviction that the 
public business could be conducted 
as efficiently as the best private 
business; both were inspired by the 
faith that if the facts of govern- 
ment were brought fully and can- 
didly to public attention, the people 
would prove their capacity for effi- 
cient self-government. For six years 
they have worked together like 


‘brothers. They have been held to- 


gether, not primarily by considera- 
tions of friendship, but by their 
common ideal of socialized public 
service. 

Because of his share in the estab- 
lishment and enforcement of new 
standards of public service in New 
York, Mr. Bruére has been acting 
as expert counsel to the citizens of 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Milwaukee, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, and 
other municipalities in the reorgani- 
zation of their municipal govern- 
ments. Last May, Mr. Mitchel and 
Mr. Bruére were invited by Presi- 
dent Wilson to devise plans by which 
the government of the District of 
Columbia might be made a national 
standard. In the meantime, the citi- 
zens of New York, recognizing Mr. 
Mitchel’s caliber, elected him first to 
be president of their Board of Al- 
dermen (and ex-officio a voting mem- 
ber of the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment), and then Mayor. 

In appointing Henry Bruére to the 
first position in his cabinet, Mr. 
Mitchel expressed the hope that by 
working together and in coéperation 
with the other members of the new 
administration, they may be able to 
establish in New York City stand- 
ards of efficiency in public service, 
which other municipalities will not 
be reluctant to follow. 

The Independent wishes them 
God-speed in their undertaking. 
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HENRY MOSKOWITZ 


The New President of the Civil Service Commission of New York City 





HENRY MOSKOWITZ: A USEFUL CITIZEN 


4k year after I graduated 
from Yale and came on The 
Independent I was invited by 
James B. Reynolds, then the head 
worker of the University Settlement 
at 184 Delancey street, to become one 
of its residents for the winter. I was 
very glad to accept this invitation, 
as my evenings were free and I was 
anxious to learn all I could of the 
East Side—that great city within a 
city, which to this day I have always 
regarded as the real moral and in- 
tellectual center of New York. 

I shall never forget that on my 
first evening in residence I attended 
the S. E. I. Club. It was the banner 
boys’ club of the house and consisted 
of as bright a set of lads as it has 
since been my privilege to know. They 
were engaged in debate as I entered 
the room, and before the evening was 
over nearly every member took part. 
I can truthfully say that never be- 
fore, in preparatory school or even 
in college, had I heard an impromptu 
debate of such excellence, tho the 
boys were only fourteen or fifteen 
years of age. I remember I was at 
once attracted to a short, thickset, 
sunny-faced fellow who was evidently 
the real leader of the club, tho not, I 
believe, at that time its president. 
That boy was Henry Moskowitz. To- 
day Henry Moskowitz is perhaps the 
most useful man of his age in New 
York City. His career, which has evi- 
dently only just begun, is therefore 
worth telling. 

Born thirty-four years ago in the 
little town of Husch, Rumania, of 
Polish Jewish lineage, he emigrated 
to New York with his mother when 
he was four years old. His father, 
who had been a small tradesman in 
the old country, had come to New 
York a year previously and had eked 
out a scanty living as a pushcart 
peddlar, selling suspenders and no- 
tions. Young Moskowitz went to 
school as soon as he was able, and 
supported himself by selling papers 
after school hours. Every afternoon 
he would go to Printing House 
Square, buy an armful of papers, 
race as hard as he could to the cor- 
ner of Grand street and the Bowery, 
and then, when his supply was ex- 
hausted, buy another stock of papers 
from the newspaper wagons and 
spend the evening often till mid- 
night selling them on the street in 
front of the Bowery theaters. 

It was at this period that young 
Moskowitz came under the influence 
of Stanton Coit, who founded the 
University Settlement, the first so- 
cial settlement in the United States, 
and his successor Charles B. Stover, 
recently Park Commissioner of New 
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York. These were the men, he has 
told me, who gave him his first in- 
spiration for social service and his 
ambition to get an-education. He was 
forced, however, to leave school in 
the second grade and go into a sweat 
shop, where, as a baster, he earned 
$3 a week. Then, after various vicissi- 
tudes as an errand boy, he found em- 
ployment in a law office as office boy, 
where, by dint of ‘studying in spare 
moments and at night, he prepared 
himself, without any outside tutor- 
ing, to enter the College of the City 
of New York, thru which he largely 
worked his way and from which he 
graduated in 1899. 

While in college he used to attend 
on Sunday mornings Dr. Felix Ad- 
ler’s lectures—then in Chickering 
Hall, and so moved was he by Dr. 
Adler’s ethical appeals that he re- 
solved to devote his life to social bet- 
terment. 

From that time on his rise was 
rapid. After two years of post-grad- 
uate work in philosophy and eco- 
nomics in Columbia University he 
went to Germany, where he received 
his Ph. D. degree at Erlangen. In the 
meantime he had established the 
Downtown Ethical Society, which 
later became Madison House, a set- 
tlement on the East Side of which 
he has been the head ever since and 
from which he has directed all his 
public work. He has been an active 
member of almost all movements for 
social and political reform in New 
York during the past decade. It was 
he who started in 1899 the investiga- 
tion of vice conditions on the East 
Side which led to the formation of 
the Committee of Fifteen, and re- 
sulted in the reform wave that elect- 
ed Low. 

It has been my privilege to have 
worked with Dr. Moskowitz in re- 
cent years in city politics and in so- 
cial and industrial reform. We were 
both members of the Committee of 
One Hundred in the New York City 
campaign of 1909 and the Committee 
of One Hundred and Seven last au- 
tumn. I believe it is fair to say that 
Dr. Moskowitz had as much to do 
with shaping the initial stages of the 
movement in 1909 as any man who 
aided in bringing about the fusion 
victory. And there is no doubt in my 
mind that in the recent campaign 
Mayor Mitchel owes his nomination 
to him more than to any other man. 
Mitchel was not seriously considered 
until Dr. Moskowitz turned to him 
and led the fight for his candidacy in 
the executive committee and then in 
the full committee of one hundred 
and seven. 

The work of Dr. Moskowitz in pro- 


moting industrial peace, especially 
in the great women’s garment trade 
in New York is familiar to me. I 
have described in The Independent of 
February 6, 1913, the remarkable 
peace protocol under which the 
employers and the workers agree 
to adjust all their differences with- 
out strikes or lockouts, first thru a 
board of grievances and on appeal 
to a board of arbitration. Dr. Mos- 
kowitz is clerk of the board of ar- 
bitration, of which I am a member, 
but he is much more than that, for 
he sits with us in all our public and 
private sessions, and, except that he 
has not the power to vote, his influ- 
ence in the councils of the board is 
as decisive as that of any one of the 
judges. 

Dr. Moskowitz has always been an 
independent in politics until the Pro- 
gressive party was formed, when he 
joined it because its social program 
was one he had ever espoused. In the 
fall of 1912 he ran for Congress on 
the Progressive ticket, but was de- 
feated by Congressman Goldfogle. 

Last week Mayor Mitchel appoint- 
ed him President of the Municipal 
Civil Service Commission, by which 
he becomes a member of the Mayor’s 
unofficial cabinet. The Municipal 
Civil Service Commission offers 
a very broad scope for the most 
constructive kind of public service 
during the next four years. Not only 
will it recruit candidates for the civil 
service, certify pay rolls of all the 
city departments, classify city offi- 
cials and promulgate civil service 
rules, but it will be called upon to co- 
operate with the city administration 
in standardizing offices and salaries, 
and especially in making rules for 
promotions and transfers in the vital 
police and fire departments. Indeed it 
is empowered to make an investiga- 
tion of any city department. 

It is pleasant to hark back to the 
days of the old S. E. I. Club. A re- 
markable group of young East Siders 
they were. I remember among them 
Meyer Bloomfield, authority on vo- 
cational guidance; Paul Abelson, ex- 
pert on industrial relations and im- 
migration; Jacob Epstein, sculptor; 
Emil Fuchs, recently Deputy Attor- 
ney General; Samuel Rosensohm, 
special District Attorney, who se- 
cured so many convictions in the re- 
cent election fraud cases; Louis 
Lande, the lawyer who was chiefly 
instrumental in putting Judge Bolte 
in jail; and leader of them all, Henry 
Moskowitz. A settlement in a Jewish 
ghetto of a city that can produce 
such a group of men is an honor to 
any city. A city that honors them 
honors itself. 
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THE WORM TURNS 


AN INDICTMENT OF WOMEN AND A DEFENSE OF MEN 
BY CHESTER T. CROWELL 


We print the following article, not 
because we agree with it, but be- 
cause we feel sure that many of our 
readers will not agree with it. 

It expresses in forcible language a 
feeling that is not uncommon but 
not often voiced thru the medium of 
press or platform, that is, the irri- 
tation felt by men, in full sympathy 
with the feminist movement, at the 
bitter and unjust attacks made now- 
adays upon their sex. This new and 
discordant note is an echo of the 
lamentable family quarrel going on 
in Great Britain. In the agitation 
which has resulted in establishing 
political equality in a third of the 
territory of the United States and 
of the British Empire sex antago- 
nism has rarely been aroused. The 
women have gained their cause, 
wherever they have gained it, by 
“sweet reasonableness” which met 
with a ready response from the mas- 
culine sense of justice. The newer 
policy of perpetual pestering intro- 
duced by the militants has so far ac- 
complished nothing anywhere, and 
does not seem likely to have any 
other effect than to embitter and 
therefore to prolong the struggle. 

The “duel of the sexes” may well 
be left to the neurotic novelists and 
decadent poets who are so fond of 
the phrase. It is as out of place in 
politics as it is in ordinary life. 

We hope that any of our readers 
who feel themselves stirred to the 
point of expression by the point of 
view presented in this article, will 
let us hear from them. There are 
two sides to every question and the 
author of this article does not pre- 
tend that it is anything but one 
sided. Our pages will be open, to the 
moderate extent to which we can de- 
vote space to any one subject, to a 
presentation of the other side, or 
even, if there should arise that rare 
being able to take a judicial view of 
a subject of this sort, to a considera- 
tion of both sides at once.—THE 


EDITOR. 
I abused and misrepresented. I 

feel that the feminist movement 
is running amuck; that women are 
being dangerously overrated and men 
most ridiculously underrated. I am 
in favor of woman suffrage. I am in 
favor of higher education for women. 
I think it is time for organized ef- 
fort to raise them to a higher stand- 
ard of efficiency. I think that they are 
at least as fit for the ballot as were 
the pioneers in this country who first 
enjoyed its privileges and that they 
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AM tired of hearing my sex 


will learn by use to exercize those 
privileges wisely. I am conscious of 
the fact that there is an ever-growing 
number of women in this country 
who have time and wealth at their 
disposal and who feel free from the 
multitude of little responsibilities 
that assail the women in poorer 
financial circumstances. It is a choice 
with these women between the turkey 
trot and cigaret or doing something 
worth while. I am not unappreciative 
of the healthy choice they have made 
in voting their influence toward the 
feminist movement. I believe that in 
time these favored women can be the 
leaders for those of their sex who are 
not so favored and weld womankind 
into a strength for the good of so- 
ciety and the nation. 

But I want them to go toward that 
high purpose with a feeling of appre- 
ciation in their hearts for the bless- 
ings that have come to them from 
men. I want them to realize that if 
they have education it is because 
men opened schools to them; that if 
they have wealth men usually be- 
stowed it upon them; that if they en- 
joy freedom of speech and find much 
time at their disposal they have men 
to thank. I want them to plead their 
cause calmly and tell the men that 
they feel ready for wider activities 
and greater responsibilities. 

Instead of that, however, the plain 
man, like me, whose only sentiment 
toward suffrage and all that sort of 
thing, when it burst upon him as a 
problem a few years ago, was one of 
great astonishment—not opposition 
—finds such things as this hurled at 
his unsuspecting head: “If this can 
vote, why not this?” He finds that 
the male “this” is an Italian with a 
bomb, and the female “this” is quite 
evidently entitled to wear several al- 
phabets of titles back of her name. 

This sort of unfairness is reiter- 
ated in articles, tracts, fiction and 
plays, until one feels that he is a reg- 
ular bomb-throwing radical as he 
rises to assert that he is as good as 
his wife. I stand upon the ground 
that men have stood upon for several 
thousands of years: 

A man is a more valuable unit of 
society than a woman. 

In the course of his normal life 
he contributes more to the world 
than she. 

He is braver, stronger, more re- 
sourceful, more inventive, not less 
spiritual, and while her brain may 
be as capable as his, at present his 
reasons best and is therefore best 
entrusted with final decision in prob- 
lems affecting the public welfare. 


Men have believed those things for 
thousands of years, and they believe 
them today, but even as I write them 
I feel like one attacked from a thou- 
sand quarters, as one who has ut- 
tered some unspeakable truth. These 
are no longer the popular things to 
say and it appears that those who 
believe them are forced to silence. 
I protest against any such condition. 
I protest because I feel that in their 
zeal women have turned with ignoble 
ingratitude to bite the hands of those 
who have been their friends. And 
the more inconsistent feature of their 
position is that those who are the 
most favored by men make the most 
noise, while the great majority of 
women who are still busy with other 
things either scoff or pay little at- 
tention. 

A few women, who are but little 
more entitled to present a brief for: 
all their sisters than were the three 
historic tailors to refer to themselves 
as “‘we, the people of England,” ask 
a constitutional amendment of the © 
most far-reaching import, and be- 
cause it is not adopted the next day 
they snarl. If they propose to pass 
upon constitutional amendments with 
the same rapidity they demand of 
men, that fact is one of the strongest 
arguments against woman suffrage. 

In no spirit of bitterness, but with 
frankness (and let us hope some 
mercy), let us examine the record of 
the sex which has so recently dis- 
covered itself downtrodden and un- 
fairly treated by men. 

For several thousand years women 
have been bearing children, and until 
men opened the door and brushed 
aside their modesty in the interest 
of the welfare of the race about all 
they had ever learned to do by way 
of assisting themselves thru that 
crisis was to pray. 

For an equal number of years 
women have been cooking food, and 
they turned the work into disorgan- 
ized drudgery from the day they 
took hold of it. Every single contri- 
bution toward lightening their work 
has been made by men. And while 
man has never considered the kitchen 
his proper place, whenever there has 
been a demand for something more 
than ordinarily excellent in the way 
of food he has had to enter to pre- 
pare it. 

Every attack of man upon some 
occupation of women has been suc- 
cessful until today very few of them 
make the clothes they wear nor do 
they even design them. Men have 
enriched themselves by taking wom- 
en’s work away from them, while 
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women, when they take the work of 
men, depress prices and in many in- 
stances sell their services at such low 
rates that men must come to their 
rescue with legislation. 

Women are the natural audience 
for the feminist movement for a few 
years to come. They are scarcely 
ready to address themselves to men. 
While few care to tell them so except 
in the general sort of way in which 
I write, the assertion is ventured 
that if a score card could be drawn 
by which the efficiency of wives in 
the activities in their special sphere 
could be fairly measured it would be 
shown that their average efficiency 
is below what men would tolerate 
in their machinery or employees. It 
is fortunate for the women that they 
are not dependent upon their effi- 
ciency as housewives and mothers 
alone in order to “hold their jobs”’—. 
to put it bluntly. 

“They haven’t had a chance,” will 
be the answer to this, I know. But 
some time back in the dawn of his- 
tory the page must have been clean 
and men and women must have start- 
ed without traditions that hampered 
the woman. The test of time has be- 
stowed the work of the world upon 
those who have shown themselves 
most fit to perform it. Men are sup- 
posed to be the providers, and I hope 
“I do not exaggerate when I say they 
perform their function. Nor do I 
go beyond the facts when I say that 
fully fifty per cent of them have to 
take a hand in the family finances 
to keep the household out of bank- 
ruptcy. 

Like many other men I was not 
astounded at reports of violence on 
the part of English suffragists, be- 
cause I believe there is a great deal 
of evidence to support the assertion 
that women are still rather barbaric 
in their natures. It is a widely known 
fact that their truthfulness under 
oath is seriously doubted in the 
courts of every land. It is universally 
recognized that they are not loyal 
one to another, nor even merciful in 
julgment. They are scornful of nearly 
all rules and delight in breaking 
them with impunity. As a rule they 
are not industrious except under 
compulsion. They are not punctual, 
and in the pursuit of what they de- 
sire they are not likely to recognize 
rules of warfare. If this is not plain 
indication of semi-barbarism I mis- 
understand the meaning of the word. 

I have no apologies to make for the 
record of man in dealing with wom- 
an. I recognize all his failings of 
yesterday and today, but in the face 
of all of them I am proud of what 
he has done. I look back upon the 
traditions of my sex without shame 
and find in them great inspiration for 





the future; for better relations be- 
tween men and women, and for the 
evolution of a woman who will, with 
the assistance of men, be a far bet- 
ter woman. 

I am proud of the fact that men 
have of their own free will, and un- 
der no compulsion except that of 
their sense of fairness and their love, 
ceased to make of woman a chattel 
to be bought and sold. 

I am proud that to millions of men 
polygamy is abhorrent, not because 
they collectively lack the brute 
strength to put women back where 
they came from, but because they 
have willed otherwise. 

I am proud of the fact that his- 
tory is dotted with instances to show 
that when women of genius and un- 
usual ability arose they have found 
their way to leadership without re- 
gard to the traditions of race or na- 
tion or creed. 

I am proud of the fact that men 
such as stood aside for the women 
when the “Titanic” went down were 
just ordinary men, collected at ran- 
dom, making no claim beyond the 
average chivalry of men, nor picked 
by men as expressing anything high- 
er than the average attitude of men 
toward women. 

I am proud of the fact that every 
progressive measure upon an Ameri- 
can statute book today was past by 
men under no fear of women nor 
compulsion by them, and I hurl back 
every charge of unfairness they make 
with the declaration that men are 
and have been the leaders in the 
fight for these measures and men 
will continue to pass in increasing 
number such laws whether there is 
woman suffrage or not. These meas- 
ures I hold to be the outgrowth of a 
healthy public opinion shared by men 
as well as women. 

It is becoming common to charge 
men with the existing white slave 
traffic and to say that women alone 
can destroy it. It would be interesting 
to know how many white slaves are 
sold to women. 

I believe that every drunkard can 
be matched with a drunken woman 
or sloven or spendthrift, or one of 
habits equally fatal to the welfare of 
society. 

I do not believe that women are the 
superiors of men in spirituality. I 
believe that they are more faithful 
to its forms, but I think that the 
tremendous growth of fraternal or- 
ganizations in this country is an ex- 
pression of the determination of men 
to organize for more effective and 
systematic practise day by day of 
the spirit of Christianity. The women 
were never more in the majority as 
supporters of the churches of this 
country and the churches were never 








less important as American institu- 
tions than they are today. 

I am proud of the fact that many 
of the men who subscribe to the 
double standard of morality are, in 
spite of all their lapses from what 
modern public opinion justly calls 
decency, loving husbands, good pro- 
viders and fathers. I am even so 
wicked as to wonder if, after all, 
their lapses may not be due in part 
to the fact that the women are so far 
unequal to them mentally and physi- 
cally that they cannot give the men 
a fair measure of support in the de- 
sire that most men certainly start 
out with—to be otherwise than they 
are. And I venture, in conclusion, to 
dare to ask comparison between these 
men as fathers, and the women who 
transgress the rules of morality- as 
mothers. 

In order to prevent the conclusion 
that this is an entirely one-sided 
view of women and utterly unfair, I 
wish to say that it started out to 
consider faults, not virtues, on the 
ground that there has been entirely 
too much emphasis on virtues with- 
out due account being taken of faults. 
It is written not by a woman-hater, 
nor for the purpose of inspiring ha- 
tred of women. It is written in the 
hope of influencing a new attitude 
toward men on the part of those who 
express the thought of the feminist 
movement. It is a plea for recognition 
of the fact that women are not bet- 
ter than men, that they have not 
been downtrodden; but that they 
have just awakened with the aid of 
men, and if they are to continue 
their advancement it will be with the 
aid of men and not by abusing them. 

San Antonio, Texas 


IN CLOVER 


HE industry of the honey-bee 

I is duly impressed on the 

minds of all properly educated 
infants, but statistical information 
on the subject is a comparative 
novelty. 

Scientific experiment has shown 
that a red clover blossom contains on 
an average less than one-eighth of a 
grain of sugar. There being seven 
thousand grains in a pound the bee 
that makes a pound of honey must 
obtain its material from no less than 
fifty-six thousand clover heads. 

But this is not all. In order to get 
the nectar the bee is compelled to in- 
sert its proboscis separately into each 
floret or flower-tube, composing. the 
head of clover, and there are, it is 
said, about sixty florets in every 
head. The insect must, therefore, per- 
form this operation sixty times fifty- 
six thousand, or three million three 
hundred and sixty thousand times, in 
order to obtain a pound of nectar! 
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FIFTEEN ORDINARY LITTLE GIRLS HAVING AN 

They are all ten years old, and were picked from a long list of applicants as being normal in mind and body. They are to work and play 

together under the care of Bryn Mawr teachers. Folk dancing, tennis, hockey, basketball, cricket, baseball, swimming and skating will all be part 
of their seven years’ college preparatory course. No homework and plenty of school play are cardinal planks in the platform of this school. 
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SURGERY WITHOUT SHOCK 


BY WILLIAM BRADY, M.D. 


URGICAL shock is the one re- 
G naitine danger of the modern 

operating room. He who shall 
discover a way to prevent shock from 
surgical treatment ought to have a 
place in the world’s history with the 
man who gave us anesthesia and the 
man who introduced antisepsis. Dr. 
George W. Crile, of Cleveland, is the 
father of a new technic which goes 
a long way toward this goal, if it 
does not indeed achieve it. Dr. Crile 
has named his method “anoci-surg- 
ery,” surgery which inflicts no in- 
jury. And judging by Crile’s own 
results and the results of many other 
surgeons who have adopted the new 
technic, it looks very much as tho 
this keen student of psychology has 
robbed surgery of its terror. 

The fact that a patient’s muscles 
contract at the touch of the knife 
even when unconscious from ether 
or chloroform, proves that stimuli of 
a disagreeable or injurious nature 
are still conveyed along the nerves 
to the brain centers and reflected 
outward again as contraction im- 
pulses—unconscious protective ef- 
forts. If the stimuli are sufficiently 
severe and long continued, as in a 
major operation, the nerve centers, 
the cells, ultimately become exhaust- 
ed; this constitutes what we call 
shock. 

Dr. Crile learned in the course of 
an extended series of animal experi- 
ments that the environment of the 
subject prior to operation had much 
to do with the subsequent degree of 


shock. For instance, if the animal 
was subjected to fright before the 
anesthetic was administered, there 
was invariably a greater degree of 
shock following the manipulations. It 
was also observed that the use of 
nitrous oxide (“laughing gas”) made 
the operative manipulations less 
shocking than did ether or chloro- 
form; animals or human beings go 
under nitrous oxide without the pre- 
liminary stage of excitement, smoth- 
ering sensation and fear and fighting 
so characteristic of ether and chloro- 
form. 

“Fear,” says Dr. Crile, “is a fac- 
ulty of associative memory.” We 
store in our subconscious mind the 
memory of every unpleasant experi- 
ence we ever undergo, and whenever 
similar impressions reach the mind 
in after life the ideas consort to- 
gether to set free impulses or mes- 
ages of inhibition, which set the 
brakes on heart or respiration. Shock 
is nothing more than a reflex ex- 
pression of fear. The “charming” of 
birds or animals by snakes has more 
than mere fancy to support it. The 
oppressive sense of “all-goneness” 
which comes over us when we ap- 
proach the dentist’s chair is another 
illustration of the influence of as- 
sociative memory. Emotion may kill 
or cure quite as definitely as does the 
surgeon’s knife. A cheerful smile in 
the sickroom is good medicine; a 
mere word or look of hopelessness 
detected by the sharp senses of the 
desperately ill surgical patient may 
be the straw that turns the scale 
against recovery. 

‘In order to save the patient the 


noci-associations of the operating- 
room environment—the fear-inspir- 
ing sights, sounds and odors—Dr. 
Crile administers a hypodermic dose 
of certain narcotic drugs about an 
hour before the probable time of op-. 
eration. This places the patient in a 
dreamy state of indifference, like the 
drugged convict approaching the 
guillotine. Nitrous oxide and oxygen 
is then administered by an expert 
anesthetist, in the gentlest possible 
manner. As soon as the patient be- 
comes unconscious, the nerves about 
the field of operation are “blocked,” 
that is, injected with a solution of 
novocain to prevent the bearing of 
messages of injury to the ever wake- 
ful brain cells. The operation then 
proceeds with dispatch, yet with the 
same gentle consideration for the 
tissue “feelings” as one would have 
for an unanesthetized patient. Just 
before the final stitches are inserted, 
the tissues are injected with a solu- 
tion of quinine and urea hydrochlo- 
rid, a mild, lasting local anesthetic. 
Under this technic there is no after- 
pain; no unpleasant recollections of 
the events preceding and following 
the ordeal; no apparent shock; and 
no neurasthenia or nervous sequele, 
such as we often have to deal with 
in general surgery. 

After a series of operations run- 
ning well up in the hundreds, the 
“risks” being taken just as they 
came in the general surgical service 
of a large hospital and in his private 
practise, Dr. Crile concludes that the 
test of his technic is, that the pa- 
tient’s condition the day after op- 
eration shall be at least as favorable 
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as it was the day before. Crile’s 
anoci-surgery is indeed a new era in 
itself. First came anesthesia—sur- 
gery without pain; then Lord Lis- 
ter’s antiseptis—surgery without 
blood poisoning; now comes Crile’s 
anoci - surgery — surgery literally 
without danger! Verily we progress. 


THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY VS. 
A GREEN BEETLE 
A ing to change the whole sys- 

tem of corn growing in the 
brotica, and it is of the ilk of the 
hated cucumber beetle, and of the 
but it is to be treated with great re- 
spect nevertheless, for it is spreading 
These beetles swarm in the silky 
tassels of the corn during the sum- 
silk and pollen of the flowers, but the 
real damage is done by the caterpil- 
the previous year, whose eggs, de- 
posited in the soil of the field, have 
in May and June of the current year. 
These yearling caterpillars are now 
stroying its fruitfulness after it has 
had all the trouble of growing to a 
The remedy is almost as simple as 
that of burning a house to get rid 
two years in succession on the same 
ground, but, instead, to sow some 


LITTLE green beetle is go- 
Mississippi Valley. Its name is Dia- 
despised southern corn-root worm, 
terror thruout all the Middle West. 
mer and early fall, feeding on the 
lar-like grubs of the generation of 
hatched, after a winter’s inactivity, 
gnawing the roots of the corn and de- 
full hight. 
of the rats, namely, not to plant corn 
other crop, as oats or other grain, 
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WAKING UP FOR MORE “MODEL” EDUCATION 
In the middle of the morning session at the Phebe Anna Thorne Open-Air Model School the 
little girls have an outdoor nap of half an hour. Light luncheons at 10:30 and 2:30, with a 
heartier meal at 12:30, are served at the school. The children who study here are to live so 





healthfully that they will laugh at the “strain of a college education’’ when they are ready to 
enter Bryn Mawr at seventeen. 








upon which the larve of Diabrotica 
do not feed. Where lands are flooded 
every winter, as in much of the bot- 
tom lands along the Western rivers, 
this plan of starving out the pests 
by alternate crops is needless, be- 
cause the inundation will kill them; 
but elsewhere the whole prevailing 
system of corn culture must be 
changed on account of this little 
green beetle. 
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OUTDOOR 


STUDY MAKES KEENER MINDS 


If it is good for sick children, why is it not better for well ones? These little girls in Eskimo 
suits are to know no hing of indoor schoolrooms for seven years of a carefully planned course. 
They will be taught the ordinary college preparatory subjects so coherently and thoroly that they 
will have time and energy for learning other things that are not so common—how to interpret 
music by rhythmic dancing and gesture, for example, and perhaps how to express their own 
musical ideas in simple improvisations. The course is planned not to attempt untried peda- 
gogical feats, but to combine the best methods already worked out in separate experiments. 











EVERYBODY’S COLD STORAGE 


HE city of Cleveland has 

} struck a deadly blow at the 

cold storage trusts, high cost 
of living and many other hydra-head- 
ed monsters. A municipal storage 
plant at the disposal of the house- 
keeper for a trifling cost is the new 
enterprize of municipal government. 

The humblest citizens of Cleveland 
is just as welcome at this plant as 
the biggest commission merchant. 
Think of the frugal householder 
leaving a basket of eggs or a crock 
of butter or a barrel of choice apples 
until the price has risen—all for a 
fee that leaves the city merely a nom- 
nal profit. And if one’s butcher is not 
obliging, how easy to hang tough 
steaks in this great plant until they 
are tender! 

If Mrs. Jones buys a barrel of ap- 
ples today at a fair price she can 
store them with the city until next 
spring when those same apples are 
worth three times the present value, 
and the city will charge her only 40 
cents. And suppose Mrs. Smith stored 
a hundred pounds of 20-cent butter 
in June, with what satisfaction would 
she take it out in the 40-cent-a-pound 
days of late winter! The citizens have 
already taken advantage of this great 
opportunity. This plant is now stor- 
ing 40,000 pounds of butter, 42,000 
dozen eggs, 45,000 pounds of cheese, 
6000 bushels of cherries and 4000 
bushels of fruits—and the city of 
Cleveland is making a small but real 
profit. 
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A POET OF PROMISE 


That Mr. Lindsay is the promised 
coming poet we are all waiting for 
we are not convinced, but the first 
in the present volume of poems gives 
us pause. It represents the entrance 
into Heaven of General William 
Booth, which we reprinted in our is- 
sue of March 13, 1913. Now one might 
think of Erasmus’ poetic description 
in prose of the entrance into Heaven 
of the famous scholar Reuchlin, or 
of the triumphant way that Christi- 
ana and her companions entered the 
Golden City as told by John Bunyan. 
This arrival of blind General Booth 
was in a very different way and with 
a different troop. 


Booth led boldly with his big bass drum 
(Are you was ed in the blood of the 


amb? 

The Saints smiled gravely, and they 
said, “He’s come” 

(Washed in the blood of the Lamb?) 

Walking lepers followed, rank on rank, 

—— ravoes from the ditches 
ank, 

Drabs from the alleyways and drug- 
fiends pale— 

Minds still passion-ridden, soul-powers 
frail :— 

Vermin-eaten 
breath, 

Vanes legions with the ways of 


saints with mouldy 


eath— 
(Are you washed in the blood of the 
Lamb?) 


Every slum had sent its half a score 
The round world over (Booth had 
groaned for more). 
Every banner that the wide world flies 
nee with glory and transcendent 
yes. 
Big-voiced lassies made their banjoes 


bang, 

Tranced, fanatical they shrieked and 
sang: 

“Are you washed in the blood of the 
Lamb?” 

Hallelujah! It was queer to see 

Bull-necked convicts with that land 
make free. 

Loons with trumpets blowed a blare, 
blare, blare, 

On, on, upward thro’ the golden air! 

(Are you washed in the blood of the 
Lamb?) 


It was a queer company that Booth 
led on, but, presto! see the change: 


Jesus came from the court-house door, 
Stretched his hands above the passing 


‘— 

Booth saw not, but led his queer ones 
there 

Round and round the mighty court- 
‘house square. 

Yet in an instant all that blear review 

Marched on spotless, clad in raiment 
new. 

The lame were straightened, withered 
limbs uncurled 

And blind eyes opened on a new, sweet 
world. 


There are seven of these stanzas, 
72 


and they are original, unusual and 
promising. The spirit is fine, and if 
the reader gets puzzled over the met- 
er, that, too, is unusual, but fairly 
regular. The scheme of the line is 
we | — wr 

An extra syllable at the beginning 
well makes the measure iambic, and 
then it will be well to distribute the 
three short syllables in the middle 
of the line thus: 

, ~~. | ww | 
It is the strongest poem in the book, 
but there are others, well worth no- 
tice, such as “The City that Will Not 
Repent,” “The Trap,” and “On Read- 
ing Omar Khayyam.” It is a new 
thing to find a poet who has been a 
tramp, who hates the dramshop as 
much as he loves the man who is 
down and out, and who dedicates his 
first volume to two missionaries in 
China. But his poems are not all as 
easy to understand as we wish. 

Mr. Lindsay is a minstrel of the 
real old sort, wandering about the 
country without purse or scrip and 
selling his songs for a meal or a bed 
wherever he happens to be. 


General William Booth Enters into 
Heaven, and Other Poems, by Nich- 
olas Vachel Lindsay. New York: 
Mitchell Kennerley. $1.25. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


This book, the second half of a new 
Brief History of the American 
People, in which Professors C. R. 
Fish, of Wisconsin, and E. B. 
Greene, of Illinois, are coéperating, 
is another attempt to meet the wide 
demand for a short, accurate and 
readable history of the United 
States. It invites a comparison with 
the volume of Professor Bassett, re- 
cently noticed in these columns, since 
both authors have consciously tried 
to supply the colleges with a suitable 
text and general readers with a reli- 
able guide. It stands the test of com- 
parison well, for while it is equally 
accurate it is more interesting and 
wider in its outlook. It is not only 
the best book of its type, but it has 
positive merits that give it a high 
value. Professor Fish has retold the 
old story of the period between the 
Revolution and the Civil War, but he 
has broken from the old tradition 
and given full recognition to the 


forces of economic and social condi- 


tions in shaping national growth. He 
is thoroly aware of the revolution 
that contemporary scholarship has 
wrought in the interpretation of 
American history, and he records 
the results in crisp, clear and pictur- 


esque language. None of his illustra- 
tions are fanciful; his maps are clear 
and beautiful; and his bibliographi- 
cal notes contain the suggestions that 
the ordinary reader or student needs. 
His summary of recent events is 
highly condensed, but deals with con- 
temporary life with insight and 
poise. 


The Development of American Na- 
tionality, by Carl Russell Fish. New 
York: American Book Company. 
$2.25. 


JAPANESE DECORATION. 


The author is a teacher of the art 
of flower arrangement after the Jap- 
anese style, of which there are sev- 
eral minor schools. The most elabo- 
rate follows the school called Enshiu 
Ryu; but Miss Averill prefers 
for teaching western pupils the 
simpler rules of Kashiu Ryu. Both 
schools are based on a three line 
arrangement, called Heaven, Man 
and Earth. The single tallest stem 
represents Heaven, below it at half 
the distance is Man, represented by a 
branch, and Earth is half as far be- 
low Man as Man is below Heaven. 
Rules are given for bending and 
trimming sprays so as to secure the 
quaint grace so much admired in 
Japanese art. The illustrations. are 
abundant of flowers and vases, and 
the book is to be commended to such 
as wish something less elaborate and 
expensive than Josiah Conder’s fine 
volume which is based on Enshiu 
Ryu. 

Japanese Flower Arrangement [Ike- 
bena] Applied to Western Needs, by 


Mary Averill. With TIlustrations. 
New York: John Lane Co. $1.50. 


SKETCHES AND STORIES. 


The Hand of the Mighty, a little 
group of sketches by Vaughan 
Kester, runs the gamut of human ex- 
perience and temperament. They are 
simple and realistic, but All That a 
Man Hath, a monotonously long and 
uninteresting early attempt, is an 
unfortunate choice to end so good a 
collection of stories. 

To enjoy a ramble along David 
Grayson’s Friendly Road, one must 
first slip off the cloak of propriety 
and “seek something as simple and as 
quiet as the hills.” Human life is 
never dull or commonplace with that 
cheery philosopher, and his compan- 
ion of the road will find that some 
“love-o’-life” and sunny optimism of 
his Adventures in Contentment and 
Friendship making refreshingly un- 
conventional friends at every turn. 

A fanciful journey back into the 
shadowy land of childhood is Zona 
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SCHOOLS 
WYKEHAM RISE 


A Country School for Girls 
MISS DAVIES, Principal, Washington, Conn 











THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 2, Reston. 120 
Boylston St. 

Recommends Teachers, Tutors and _ Private 

School Correst e Invited. Telephone. 














The Boys’ Magazine—FREE 
Send to-day for a free sample copy 


of THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE, the 
finest boys’ publication in the world. 


The Scott F. Redfield Co., 569 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 



























WARREN H. COLSON 

184 Boylston St., Boston 
is a liberal buyer of old let- 
ters bearing stamps, stamp col- 
lections, and autographs. The 
advanced collector is offered 
selection from one of the 
largest and without exception 
the choicest stock of stamps 
in America. Mr. Colson is 
prepared to travel and meet 
clients in person anywhere. 





The use IND) 

UAL OOMMUNION 

ICE has increased the 
dance 


DP 
“= INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 
1701-1708 Chestnut Street 


By order of United States Government (Navy Department) 


Memorial Tablets 


Are being cast of bronze recovered from 


Wreck ot U.S.S. Maine 


By Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 27th St., N. Y. 
Send for illustrated book on tablets. Free. 


The Annual Meeting of the stockholders of the 
corporation known as Henry Romeike, Inc., for the 
purpose of electing directors and transacting such 
other business as may properly come before the 
will be held on the 15th of January, 
1914, at 2 P. M. at the office of the corporation, 
106-110 Seventh avenue, New York City. 

ALBERT ROMEIKE, Secretary. 











DREER'S 


OF: P4 DB) BLO) 
— 1914.— 


ACH YEAR DREER’S 
GARDEN BOOK becomes 
more valuable and indis- 
pensable to gardeners and 

flower-lovers, whether they are 
amateurs or professionals. 

DREER’'S GARDEN BOOK for 
1914 contains cultural articles 
written by experts, as well as 
authoritetive information about 
the growing of every flower, 
plant or vegetable. And every 
dependable old standby, as well 
as all the novelties worth grow- 
ing, are listed. Among this 
year’s specialties will be partic- 
ularly fine strains of Asters, 
Snapdragons, Dahlias, etc. 

It tells what to plant, and 
when and how to plant and care 
for your garden. It describes the 
tools, insecticides and fungi- 
cides to use. 

DREER’S GARDEN BOOK 
contains hundreds of photo- 
graphic illustrations besides 
duotone and colored plates. 


Mailed free to you if you mention 
this publication. 
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Gale’s When I Was a Little Girl, the 
sympathetic “I as I am now” view- 
point skilfully touching the vague 
wonder, the quaint philosophies and 
the every-day mischief of a very hu- 
man and delightful “I as I was then.” 
The author has a rare gift for cre- 
ating an atmosphere of village life in 
all its wholesome freedom and neigh- 
borliness. 


Undoubtedly a restless enthusiast 
like Bouck White cannot always ride 
the crest of the wave, nevertheless 
The Mixing comes as a disappoint- 
ment after his thought-compelling 
Call of the Carpenter. There is an 
occasional flash of that spirit of the 
seer, and the same eager following 
of idea upon idea with a rapidity 
that outdistances mere correct sen- 
tence structure, but the attempt to 
lighten theory by a thread of narra- 
tive cloaks the real elements of in- 
terest in this plan of rural codpera- 
tion from the pen of an ardent 
socialist. 


The Hand of the Mighty, by Vaughan 
Kester. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 
Co. $1.35 


The Friendly Road, by David Gray- 
son. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co. $1.35. 


When I Was a Little Girl, by Zona 
Gale. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$1.50. 


The Mixing, by Bouck White. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.20. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The two-volume history, The Amer- 
ican Civil War, by James Kendall Hos- 
mer, which was originally published in 
the American Nation Series, has been 
reprinted separately in two volumes 
(Harpers; with portraits and maps, $3 
the set). The excellence of this work has 
been attested by the wide favor which it 


has won among students of the Civil | 


War. It is a comprehensive history, 


treating not only of campaigns and bat- | 


tles, but of social and political condi- 
tions North and South. It is impartial, 


and its style makes it an exceptionally | 


readable history. 


The vigor and directness of the late | 


Mayor Gaynor’s thought and the crisp- 
ness of his expression gave him un- 
usual power as a letter writer and 
maker of short addresses. Mr. W. B. 
Northrop has collected Some of Mayor 
Gaynor’s Letters and Speeches 


(Greaves Pub. Company, $1.25) cov- | 


ering a great variety of topics that 
interested the Mayor during his period 
of leadership in the city government. 


Nearly a dozen of Dutton’s new series 
of “Fellowship Books” (75 cents each), 
tastily bound in cloth, have already ap- 
peared under the editorship of Mary 
Stratton. Such thoughtful and happily 
exprest essays as those on Friendship, 
by Clifford Box, and Childhood, by Alice 
Meynell, furnish delightful and profit- 
able reading for the quiet hour. Among 
the other topics treated by competent 
writers are Solitude, Freedom, The Di- 
vine Discontent, Romance and The 
' Quest of the Ideal. 








Speak Softly! 


**Not so loud, dearie. Speak Softly 


—I can hear now as well as you. 


“‘Why, mumsie! You have been 
deaf ever since I was a baby.”’ 


“True, but my hearing has been entirely re- 
stored asifby magic. Iam usinga wonderful 
new seientific invention for the deaf. I can 
hear every kind of sound—even conversation 
in an ordinary tone with my 


NEW 8-TONE 


Mears Ear Phone 


—the final triumph of the inventor 
of the first successful multi-tone ear 
phone. Eight Tones! Eight different adjust- 
ments to suit every condition of the ear, 
Sufferers from deafness every where wel 

the Mears Four-Tone as the first perfected 
hearing device. It was a scientific marvel. 
But all its wonderful powers have been 
Doubled in the amazing new Ejight-Tone 
Mears—just out! The new Eight- ‘Tone ear 
phone makes every kind and “shade” of 





sound as distinct to the deaf as shades 
of color are distinct to the perfect eyes. 








In order to give our 
the personal service 
pone only when = 
wthem and deal with 
them direct, we have 
discontinued” all our 
American agencies. 
Our New 8-Tone 


aerens 

















The Hollow 

of Your Hand 
introduce the perfected 

Mears 8-Tone, we are making a Special 

Offer for a - pi tT - time gui. Mail the free coupon 


at once for 
In Your 


FREE TRIAL Sunline 


The Mears Ear Phone is only sold on 
trial. Test it and prove its power todo for 
you what it isdoing for others. Make the test 
at our expense. Try it for 15 days in your 
own home, under every condition of actual 
service. If it does not please you, send it back, 
and the trial will cost you nothing. Remember, 
the Mears Eight-Tone Ear Phone is not an ex- 

iment, It is merely an improvement upon 
our already famous Single-Tone instrument. 


If you live in or near New York, please 
visit our offices for free demonstration. 


Booklet on Request 


This coupon is printed for your conven- 
bence. Fillit out and mail it 


prompily the" Mears =e" § COUPON 







direct selling plan and to 











lai Gs of 

deatners, fa ste a 
qeeledy and wa ty Dept. 7-S. 
pe SS LG $1 W. 34th Strect 
special introductory 7 New York. N. Y. 
offer. Do it now. @ 

+ Sentiomen~Ftsnse mail me 
Mears Ear ¢ free and_ postpaid, your 
Phone Co. ¢ Mears Ear Phone klet and 


? Offer on your new 
45 W. 34th St. k-Tone, Mears Ear 


NEW york” ™ cone 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN. TELEPHONE: AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bon:!s 


Coupons from these Bonds, payable by their 
terms on January 1, 1914, at the office of the 
Treasurer in New York, will be paid by the 
Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 











American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share will 

see on Thursday, January 15, 1914, to 
ae holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on Wednesday, December 31, 1913. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 











ESTABLISHED 1827 
CORNER PIERREPONT AND 
CLINTON STREETS, 


BROOKLYN SAVINGS 
BANK 


Interest at the rate of 
4 PER CENT PER ANNUM 


will be credited to depositors Jan. 1, 
(payable on and after Jan. 20), on all sums 
entitled thereto. Deposits made on or before 
Jan. 10 will draw interest from Jan. 1. 
CROWELL HADDEN, President. 

LAURUS E. SUTTON, Comptroller. 
ARTHUR C. HAR ier, 

CHAS. C. PUTNAM, Asst. Comptroller. 


1914 














Eastern District Savings Bank 


Gates Ave. and Broadway. 

A dividend at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. 
per annum will be credited to depositors on all 
sums entitled thereto for the six months ending 
Dec. 31, 1913, payable after January 21, 1914. 

Deposits made on or before January 10 draw in- 
terest from “ 1 


LEWIS E. MEEKER, President. 
A. MANNING SHEVILL, Cashier. 


The Manhattan 
Savings Institution 


644-646 Broadway, Cor. Bleecker St., N. Y. 





125th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 


December 9, 1913. 

The Trustees of this Institution have declared 
interest (by the rules entitled thereto) at the 
rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
per annum on all sums not exceeding $3,000 re- 
maining on deposit during the three or six months 
ending on the 3ist inst., 
January 19, 1914. 


Deposits made on or before January 10, 1914, 
draw interest from January 1, 1914. 


JOSEPH BIRD, President. 


FRANK G. STILES, Secretary. 
CONSTANT M. BIRD, Ass’t ese tac 


WELLS FARGO & COMPANY 
DIVIDEND. 

A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF 5 PER CENT. 
upon the Capital Stock of Wells Fargo & Com- 
pany has been declared, payable January 1b, 
1914, at the office of the Company, 51 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y., to stockholders of record at 
the close of business December 31, 1913, at 5 
o'clock p. m. 

The Stock Transfer Books will close December 
31, 1913, at 5 o'clock p. m. and reopen at the 
opening of business on January 16, 1914. 

Cc. H. Soneeres. Secretary. 
December 23, 1915 





New York, 











W THE MARKET PLACE 


A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE 


OF: so 





LOOKING AHEAD 


Optimism characterizes a great ma- 
jority of the opinions and forecasts 
given to the press at the beginning of 
the new year by prominent bankers, 
manufacturers and merchants. Reaction 
in the closing weeks of the old year was 
followed at the end by better sentiment, 
if not by actual recovery. As a whole, it 
was a good year, with farm products of 
unprecedented value, a record-breaking 
export trade, and a great trade balance 
in favor of the United States. Looking 
ahead, with this in mind, and regarding 
the reaction of the closing weeks as only 
temporary, nearly all of the men whose 
opinions have been sought predict re- 
covery and progress in 1914. 

All assert that underlying conditions 
are sound. It is pointed out that uncer- 
tainty as to tariff and currency legisla- 
tion no longer exists; that the effect of 
tariff revision upon manufacturing in- 
dustries has been scarcely perceptible, 
and that there is a general disposition 
to promote the success of the new cur- 
rency act. Many say that permission to 


| increase their rates by 5 per cent should 





be granted to the Eastern railroad com- 
panies, and deplore any delay in reach- 
ing a decision. 

Much will depend, in the opinion of 
many whose judgments are entitled to 
respect, upon the attitude of the Gov- 
ernment toward business interests, and 
the hope is quite generally exprest that 
no additional trust legislation will be 
taken up by Congress. It is maintained 
that the passage, or even the discus- 
sion, by Congress, of bills for additional 
laws would retard or prevent that re- 
covery which is to be desired. 


THE MORGAN RESIGNATIONS 


Mr. Morgan, announcing the retire- 
ment of members of his great banking 
house from thirty directorships in near- 
ly as many prominent corporations, 
spoke of “an apparent change in public 
sentiment in regard to directorships.” 
Such a change has taken place. So far 
as it relates in a general way to the 
representation of a few powerful bank- 
ing houses in the boards of many rail- 
way companies, banking institutions 
and industrial corporations, it is due, 


| first, to publicity which has directed at- 


payable on or after | 


tention to the great power that may be 
exercized by means of this representa- 
tion; second, to the allegation by writ- 


| ers and by men in public office that the 





| 
{ 


power has been exercized to the disad- 
vantage of the people and for the profit 
of a few men; and, third, to the report 
and assertions of the Pujo Money Trust 
committee. But, in the case of the firm 
that has taken the important step of 
relinquishing so many board seats, 
there has been a direct expression of 
public sentiment on account of the re- 
cent history and deplorable condition of 
the New Haven Railroad Company. The 
firm was not only the fiscal agent of 
that company, but its influence was 





dominant in its affairs. It will be no- 
ticed that nine of the directorships from 
which the firm retires were on the 
boards of that company and its rail- 
way, trolley or steamship subsidiaries. 

The practise of placing representa- 
tives of banking houses in railroad 
boards may be said to have had its be- 
ginning in the reorganizations which 
followed and, were caused by panic de- 
pression fifteen or twenty years ago. 
The capital required for the rehabili- 
tation of bankrupt properties insisted 
upon the presence in the boards of its. 
own agents, to be on guard there. From 
this beginning the practise was extend- 
ed, and the same method was used, quite 
naturally, in the formation of great in- 
dustrial combinations. The presence of 
bankers of international good repute in 
the boards tended to inspire confidence 
and, in most instances, to convince in- 
vestors that their interests were in 
good hands. There has been no greater 
blow to public sentiment of this kind 
than the scandalous collapse of the New 
Haven railway system. 

The methods which are attacked in 
denunciation of interlocking director- 
ates have in many instances served the 
public interest, but there has come to be 
a too great and a dangerous concentra- 
tion of power. “It has gone far enough,” 
said one banker who has seats in fifty- 
seven boards, while testifying in Wash- 
ington not long ago, and he admitted 
that the public would suffer if the 
power should “get into bad hands.” The 
public thinks that the power should not 
exist, and there are indications that the 
practises which enable an exercize of 
it will be forbidden by national legisla- 
tion. The Morgan resignations are made 
in recognition of this public conviction, 
emphasized, with respect to these board 
seats, by the New Haven failure. 

Probably these resignations will be 
followed by many others. Undoubtedly 
there are capitalist bankers who would 
be glad to relinquish a considerable 
number of their directorships, some of 
which are held for the benefit, and at 
the request, of investors. Not long ago, 
speaking with reference to the volun- 
tary dissolution of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company (a cor- 
poration in whose board the Morgan 
firm had seats) President Wilson said 
he gained the impression more and more 
from week to week that the business 
men of the country were sincerely de- 
sirous of conforming with the law. 
These resignations are regarded by 
some as indications of the attitude to 
which he referred. But they were not 
required by law. They were made, how- 
ever, on account of a prevailing public 
sentiment which will probably be ex- 
prest in a law. 








The following dividends are an- 
nounced: 
Associated Gas and Electric Company, pre- 


ferred. quarterly, 1% per cent, payable Thursday, 
January 15 


Wells Fargo & Co., semi-annual, 5 per cent, 
payable Thursday, January 15. 
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The J. G. White Management Corporation, 
43 Exchange Place, New York, 


rs. 

ASSOCIATED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY. 

The Board of Directors of ASSOCIATED GAS 
AND ELECTRIC COMPANY has declared a divi- 
dend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
(142%) on the Preferred Stock of the Company 
for the quarter ending December 31, 1913, pay- 
able Thursday, January 15, 1914, to stockholders 
of record Wednesday, December 31, 1913. 

T. W. MOFFAT, Secretary. 


THE SOUTH BROOKLYN SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION 
160 and 162 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
4% 

Interest at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. 
per annum will be credited to depositors for the 
six months ending December 31, 1913, 
accounts entitled thereto from $5.00 to $3,000, 
payable on and after January 15, 1914. 

Deposits made on or before January 10, 1914, 
will draw interest from Aapeery I, 1914. 

WILLIAM J. COOMBS, President. 
CLARENCE S. DUNNING, Treasurer. 
















For 36 years we have been paying our 
ers the highest returns consistent with con- 
servative hods. First gage loans 
$200 and up which wecan recommend after the 
most th h ti 








on all | 


| 


: 


g nal i Please 
ask for Loan List No. 710. $25 Certificates | 





INFORMATION 





is under the 





The Independent invites inquiries from its readers, and will gladly answer 
all questions pertaining to Travel for pleasure, health or business; the 
best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, and the cost; 


trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. 


supervision of the 
BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of the personal knowl- 
edge possessed by its management regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at 
Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New York, and the St. Charles 
Hotel, New Orleans, La., where personal inquiry may be made. 
inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 


This Department 
BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL 


Address 














ih Class Travel 
mited Parties 


EUROPE" 


| Spring and summer tours for $300, $395, $539 


$785, $1,000. Spring tour in April. Send for 


literature and booklets. 


PIERCE TOURIST CO., 1478 Broadway, N. Y. 








of Deposit also for saving i 
PERKINS X& 
FEDERAL INCOME TAX 

A very complete list of Corporation Bonds, in- 
dicating whether or not the normal tax will be 
deducted from the coupons. 

A book giving this information in detail and 
a also a digest of the Income Tax Law 
an e 
tiehed and is ready for immediate delivery. 

The price, $3.00, includes a free later supple- 


STANDARD STATISTICS COMPANY, 
47-49 West Street, New York. 


AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from 
government bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annaity with the LIT. 
LIFE CE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
by far than would 






CO.Lawrence K- 














@ man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.35 absolutely beyond question or 
doubt. The Annuity Department, METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 











INSURANCE COM 
OF BOSTOM MASSACHUSETTS 


Assets Dec. 31, 1912 
se 
Unassigned Funds- =  - 


$92,463,921.96 
84,977,263.06 
7,486,658.90 


Roland O. Lamb 


President 


Arnold A. Rand 
Vice-President 


Walton L. Crocker 
Third Vice-President and Secretary 


New York Office - St. Paul Building 
William N. Compton - General Agent 











Commissioner’s Rulings has been pub- | 





HOTEL 
SEYMOUR 


44-50 W. 45th St. and 43 W. 44th St. 








Apartments furnished or un- 
furnished. 


For Season or Yearly Rental, 


Rooms and Suites for Tran- 
sient Guests. 


Suite with Bath for two per- 
sons, $3.00 and up per day. 


Restaurant a la Carte at rea- 
sonable prices. 














EUROPE—®°L* LAND, EGYPT. Seventeenth 
mms Oriental tour March 21. Twenty-ninth 
European tour June 23. Fine accommodations, 
modest rates. 


REV. RAY ALLEN, D.D., Rochester, N. Y. 


FLORENCE VILLA 


FLORIDA 


Popular resort hotel renowned for its high class table and 
beautiful surroundings. Free access to orange and grape 
fruit groves. Myriads of lakes. Good fichin . Free 
from malaria. Unexcelled soft drinking water. We main- 
tain our own dairy and gardens. Write for booklet. 


W. H. BOAL, Manager 





Shoreham Hotel 
Washington 


European Plan. Fireproof. 


Beautifully located in the most fashionable sec- 
tion of the city, in the heart of the financial dis- 
trict, only one block from the Treasury and White 
House grounds. Convenient to everywhere, Cui- 
sine and service the best. 


R. S. DOWNS, Manager. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


AMERICAN PLANS 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


For treatment of Elderly People needing skilled 
care and attention; also for nervous and mentally 
ill. Superior location. Visit here before select- 
ing a place elsewhere, or call up Dr. Kinney for 























particulars. ’Phone 166, Easton, Pa. 

A, Wuys 

SR 

t™& 

2) LN 

) that, gtanas for | WHITING ’S 
-aPAP BR S&S i wee aecuee WRITER 

f papers 

NY for Fine Corre- P APERS 
spondence or Gen- When you think of writing in quality and finish 
\Xy eral Business Uses think of Whiting have the highest de- 
m\4 are America’s Best. gree of excellence. 
XA They have given They are made from 
jai; satisfaction to a the best selected 


multitude of users 


) 
¥) for nearly half a 
¥©9) century. They are 
(-4 made in tints and 
WC] surfaces to suit all 
». 4 tastes. You can get 


class stationers. 








them at any first- Wurrtnc Parer Company 
New York Philadelphia Chicago 


SWDZSSXA LEY) 


stock and are so 
prepared as to give 
the finest results in 
typewriter work. 
The texture and 
surface in the dif- 
ferent grades meet 
every requirement. 


PR ECENGEA 
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The Energizer of Business 


N a metropolitan power- 

house there must be gen- 
erators large enough to fur- 
nish millions of lights and 
provide electrical current 
for thousands of cars and 
factories. 


Each monster machine 
with the power of tens of 
thousands of horses is en- 
ergized by an unobtrusive 
little dynamo, which is 
technically known as an 
“exciter. 


This exciter by its elec- 
tric impulse through all 


another goat.” 


| 
| 


PEBBLES 
“I hear neighbor Perkins has bought 


“Yes, I just got wind of it.” 
ow. 


—Purple 


| I loved the girl but feared that I 
Would get from her a Christmas tie; 








the coils of the generator 
brings the whole mechan- 
ism into life and activity. 


A similar service is per- 
formed for the great agen- 
cies of business and in- 
dustry by the telephones 
of the Bell System. They 
carry the currents of com- 
munication everywhere to 
energize our intricate social 
and Sousa mechanism. 


United for universal | 
service, Bell Telephones 
give maximum heen | 
to the big generators of 
production and commerce. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY | 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service | 








FARM MORTGAGES | 


Yielding 6% and 614% net. First mortgages secured 
by improved diversified farmsin the Willamette, Wallowa, 
and Grande Ronde Valleys in Oregon. These valleys are 
the most fertile and prosperous diversified farming districts 
in the Northwest. 

Write for current mortgage list and pamphiet. 


THE DEVEREAUX MORTGAGE CO. 
1026 Spalding Bldg. PORTLAND, ORE. 








DARDS 


Established 1874 


Choice Fresh Flowers 


Hardy Plants for House Decoration 
Hotels Supplied on Contract 
Orders filled in any part of the United States 
and transferred by Cable Code through our 
own correspondents in Europe and the British 

Colonies. 
N. E. Corner 44th Street and Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


| But 











Her present came; ’twas as I feared, 
And now I’ll have to raise a beard. 
Harvard Lampoon. 


“Please, sir,” said the maid to the 
head of the house, “there’s a gentleman 
here to see you on business.” 

“Tell him to take a chair.” 

“Oh, he’s already taken them all, and 
now he’s after the table. He’s from the 
instalment house.”—New York Herald. 


ODE TO A TOOTHBRUSH 


While bristles left there were upon 
The toothbrush, getting soft as but- 
ter 


| We used it till they all were gone, 


And now it is a paper-cutter. 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


SOMEBODY’S FATHER 
Into the club where the Suffrage girls 
Gather at dusk each day 
For a quiet smoke and a nip and a chat 
Or a hand at bridge to play, 
Wandered a man in a green plush hat 
And an awning pattern tie, 
And he stared at the Portrait of Mrs. 
Catt 
With a brutal leer in his eye. 


“Get hence—get hence,” said the Presi- 
dent, 

“Ere we call the bouncerette, 

This is no place for things like you— 

So hence and hitherward—get!” 
’Twas a bitter night and the winds 

were chill, 

And he shivered and begged to stay. 
she indicated a door marked 
“Push” 

And haughtily turned away. 


Then up spake a dame with a monocle, 
And her voice was clear and brave; 
Her eyes were bright as the gems she 

wore 
And her hair in a Marcel wave. 
| “Listen a moment, girls,” she said; 
“It’s a perfectly terrible night. 
aoe him crouch by the fire till the rain 
is done; 
Let us do what we think is right! 


| “He was somebody’s father once— 


Suppose it was one of our dads 
Wearing a hat and a tie like that 

And the suit of cubist plaids; 
Maybe they cried when he went away 

Alone in the storm to roam; 
Lead him down to the grill café, 

They are waiting for him at home! 


“Somebody’s father! Once on a time 
He shofered a baby’s tram, 
And paid the rent and the gas and 
things, 
Now—nobody gives a hang 
If he’s dead or alive or stony broke, 
Hungry and old and gray. 
Give him the trundle bed under the 
bar— 
Let somebody’s father—stay!” 
—Life. 
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Class Matter 
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We welcome contributions, but writers who 
wish their articles returned, if not accepted, 
should send a stamped and addressed en- 
velope. No responsibility is assumed by 
The Independent for the loss or non-return 
of manuscripts, tho all due care will be exercized. 
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IT F the figures 6 4 appear on your 
address label, your renewed sub- 
scription should begin with the fourth 
issue from this. It requires at least 
three weeks for routine, so kindly re- 
new now—lest you forget. 








JUST A WORD 

After reading this week’s Independ- 
ent, pass it along to a friend. When 
he becomes a subscriber—and it is 
bound to happen sooner or later—pass 
your copies on to another friend. The 
endless chain of neighborhood apprecia- 
tion makes a steadily growing circula- 
tion. 








The Independent more than doubled 
its cash receipts from circulation during 
the three months of the old year. 
In the first five days of January the 
number of annual subscriptions received 
is exactly one hundred per cent in ad- 
vance of the subscriptions for the cor- 
responding period of last year. 








A Unitarian minister writes: “I have 
upon my table each month about thirty 
magazines and papers. If I were obliged 
to make a choice and select any one to 
the exclusion of all others I should with- 
out hesitation select The Independent. 
I like it for several reasons. It is able 
in editorials, really independent, and it 
is not afraid to champion any cause 
which is right. I wish you prosperity for 
another year.” 


A superintendent of schools in a 
Western town of importance, who re- 
mits his own subscription in five-year 
terms, and who has been a reader for 
thirty years, has such a keen apprecia- 
tion of the worth of The Independent 
that he has placed thirteen of his 
friends on the subscription list for a 
year. They are a Lucky Thirteen. 





A professor of a well-known College 
of Law, who was born in 1873, writes 
that he “cannot remember the time 
when reading The Independent was not 
a regular part of the Sunday program.” 
He adds: “I have never found The In- 
pendent more stimulating and enjoyable 
than now, perhaps because I find myself 
sympathetic with the spirit in which it 
treats the problems of war, race, sex, 
elections and primaries, socialism, and 
constitutional and legal reform.” 





A Pennsylvania subscriber has. been 
so delighted with the new form of The 
Independent that to celebrate the first 
day of the new year he mailed us three 
subscriptions. This brings his total num- 
ber of subscriptions since the beginning 
of our circulation campaign in October 
to the considerable number of twenty- 
four. 


CA LEN DAR 





The Annual Tuskegee Negro Farm- 
ers’ Conference will be held at Tuskegee 
Institute, Alabama, on January 21. The 
Workers’ Conference, composed of those 
who teach in negro schools and those 
interested in negro uplift, will be held 
the following day. 


An exhibition of the work of the Bel- 
gian sculptor of labor, Constantin 
Meunier, is on view at the Avery Li- 
brary of Columbia University, New 
York, from January 25 to February 15. 
After that date it will be seen in De- 
troit. The collection contains, as well as 
sculptures, panels, oil colors and draw- 
ings. 

Chicago’s Automobile Show is sched- 
uled for January 24 to 31. 


January 25 and 26 have been desig- 
nated Child Labor Days by the National 
Child Labor Committee, the first for 
churches, the second for schools, col- 
leges, etc. 

The Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts holds its 109th annual ex- 
hibition in Philadelphia from February 
8 to March 29. 


On or before March 1 every citizen 
having a net annual income of $3000 or 
over must file with the Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue for his district, properly 
filled out and sworn to, “Form 1040.” 
This is a statement of gross income re- 
ceived and exemptions claimed. There 
is a penalty ranging from $20 to $1000 
for failure to make this return. “Form 
1040” may be obtained from collectors 
of internal revenue. 


The eleventh annual convention of the 
Religious Education Association will 
be held in New Haven from March 5 to 
8. The general subject will be The Re- 
lation of Higher Education to the So- 
cial Order. 


On March 27, 28 and 29, 1914, re- 
ligious and historical services will in- 
augurate the celebration of the 300th 
anniversary of the beginning of char- 
tered commerce in New York. This is 
a conservative way of saying the 300th 
anniversary of the settling of New York 
as a trading port. 


The Association Concordia, the new 
international organization recently 
formed in Tokyo, Japan, proposes to 
call a national congress of religions to 
be held in Tokyo in April, 1915, to last 
one week. Not only the different denom- 
inations of Christianity, but Judaism, 
Mohammedanism, Buddhism, Confuci- 
anism, Shintoism, etc., will be repre- 
sented. 


The next presidential 
Brazil falls in May, 1914. 


In 2014, according to Professor J. Mc- 
Keen Cattell, speaking at the Battle 
Creek Conference for Race Betterment, 
there will be no children at all born in 
England, France or Germany—provided 
the present rate of decline in the birth- 
rate continues. If the size of families of 
college graduates decreases at the same 
rate as in the last century, students of 
the class of 1925 and thereafter will 
have no children. 


election in 
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Announcing the NEW MODEL ROYAL No.0 
































No Matter ‘Just VERY keen-witted stenogra- 
What Your pher, every office manager, 
Personality Tarn every expert operator on the 
May Be— firing-line of ‘‘BIG BUSINESS’”’ 
See the will grasp at once the enormous 
MODEL 10 work-saving value of the New 
will fit it: Knob’’ Royal Model 10. 


Because it is “the machine with a personality’—your personality ! 
Think of a mastet machine with an adjustable touch—a typewriter you 
can “tune up’ to fit your own personal touch, simply by “‘turning the 
knob” until it strikes the keynote of YOURSELF. 


Think of getting through your week’s work with the minimum of 
effort and banishing the dull grind of “‘typewriter nerves.” 


That’s only one reason why the No. 10 Royal is the master machine. 


There are many other big, vital new features. Combined with the person- 
ality of its regulated touch, you get a typewriter with 100% speed— 
100% accuracy — 100% visibility — 100% durability — making 100% 
EFFICIENCY. A machine with 1,000 working-parts “ minus’ "—a type- 
writer of long-term service, that need not be “traded out’ and won’t 
“die young.’ 


The No. 10 Royal introduces many exclusive Royal features not 
found on any other typewriter in the world. It carries all standard im- 
provements: Tabulator, Back Space Key, Bichrome Ribbon and Auto- 
matic Reverse, and has the famous 
Royal Triple Service Feature— 
it writes, types cards and bills! 


BUILT for “BIG BUSINESS” 
and its GREAT ARMY of 
EXPERT OPERATORS. 


Get the Facts! 


Send for the “Royal man” and ask 
for a DEMONSTRATION. Or 
write to us direct for our new 
brochure, “Better Service,” and a 
beautiful Color Photograph of the 
new Master Model 10, showing all 
of its many remarkable new features. 
This advertisement describes only 
one. “Write now—right now !” ($125 in Canada) 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 


Royal Typewriter Building, Broadway, New York 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 


Te Machine = a 4 
Personality » ate ' ; 
FEATURE No.2 < 





